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Some reporters cover city hall. 
Science journalists cover 


global warming, government twisting of scientific findings, energy supply and demand, nanotechnology, 
HIV and AIDS, biotechnology and tissue engineering, epidemic diseases, cancer, brain and cognitive sciences, 


privacy in the digital age, weapons of mass destruction, the origin of matter and energy, pollution, obesity, 


human nature, dubious practices in drug marketing, addiction, health care, genetic engineering, influenza, and 


just about everything else. 


We’ll pay you $60,000 plus your tuition “The Knight program was 
and fees to attend MIT and Harvard as a 


Knight Science Journalism Fellow. 


a terrific and rewarding 


experience. It allowed me 
You'll take classes from leading professors in crucial areas to get back to basics and 
of science, technology, medicine or the environment. explore new topics. The 
You'll be among other accomplished journalists who share 
: best part was connecting 
your passion for understanding concepts at a deeper level 
and your desire to be an even better journalist. with top-notch experts 


in science and medicine. 
What | learned as a Fellow 
helps me every day.” 


Application Deadline: March 1, 2010 


oe Knight | 
aj Science Journalism — Stephanie Nano 
Fellowships at MIT The Associated Press 


For more information and application forms go to http://web.mit.edu/knight-science/ 
or contact: Philip J. Hilts, director « philts@mit.edu ¢ 617.258.8249 





“To assess the performance of journalism... 
to help stimulate continuing improvement 
in the profession, and to speak out for 
what is right, fair, and decent.” 

—from the founding editorial, 1961 
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You don’t need 
a Social Security 
number to get your 
identity stolen. 
When you spend 
nearly a century 
building a name 
that people know 
and trust, the last 
thing you want 

is people calling 
any old tissue a 
Kleenex® Tissue. 
Simply put, 
‘Kleenex’ is a 
brand name and 
should always be 
followed by an 

® and the word 
‘Tissue: Please 
help us keep our 


identity, ours. 
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Opening Shot 


ealth care and Afghanistan dominated the national conversation in 2009. 

Looming on the horizon is an equally complicated, emotional, and crucial Neighbors A migrant farm 
‘story: immigration. Candidate Barack Obama pledged to bring illegal Worker in Georgia has his blood 
; ; aes Oli oleae a ‘a “eaiiorns aa dite” ata pressure checked by nursing 
immigration “out of the shadows” and provide a “pathway to citizenship,” but so tudents at Emory University. 
far he has hewed mostly to the policies of his predecessor and delayed until 2010 There are about 100,000 such 
any push for a broad overhaul of immigration policy. Some preliminary skirmishes W0rkers and their families in 

: ue Ihistecd ok this vedeatin heed ‘ili i ae Georgia during the peak season, 
in recent months hinted at the volatile attle to come: the raucous town-hall meet- and the vast majority are 

ings; Congressman Joe Wilson’s “You lie!” moment; the raid on the American __ foreign born. 

Apparel factory in Los Angeles; the corralling of run-amok Arizona sheriff Joe 

Arpaio; the Gop effort to add:a question about citizenship to the census, to name 

but a few. Just as health care and Afghanistan demand painstaking and persistent 

reporting—the kind of accountability journalism that our cover story, a special 

report by Leonard Downie Jr. and Michael Schudson, makes clear is diminished 

by the profound upheaval in the news business—the nation will need an aggressive 


and skeptical press to untangle and explain the immigration debate. cur 


KAREN KASMAUSKI / CORBIS 
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EDITORIAL 


A Helping Hand 


The case for (smart) government support of journalism 


When in September President Obama said he would be “happy to 
look” at congressional proposals designed to help the beleaguered 
newspaper industry, the president’s throwaway line provoked 
a flurry of articles about how government help for newspapers 
would compromise editorial integrity and stifle innovation and 
competition rising from the digital frontier—and wouldn’t save the 
doomed newsrooms anyway. Even the Newspaper Association of 


America said it wasn’t looking for “a specific handout, bailout, 
financial assistance, what have you.” 

We are not in favor of a bailout for the newspaper business, 
and we certainly don’t support subsidies that would simply 
prop up the status quo. But it seems increasingly clear that, at 
least in the short term, sustaining the kind of accountability 
journalism that our society needs—and that newspapers have 
been the chief producers of—will require some creative help 
from Uncle Sam. And not because newspapers failed to adapt 
to the digital age. Ultimately, this isn’t about newspapers. 

Omnibus newspapers were, as Clay Shirky noted in a 
talk he gave in September at Harvard’s Shorenstein Center, 
historical accidents. The fact that for decades we had com- 
mercial entities (newspapers) producing a critical public 
good (accountability journalism) was the result of unique 
circumstances that no longer exist—namely, newspapers 
made money by selling consumers to advertisers, who had 
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few options for reaching them on a 
mass scale. This allowed newspapers 
to charge advertisers inflated rates, and 
use that revenue to pay for accountabil- 
ity journalism that by itself wouldn’t 
have attracted enough readers to satisfy 
the advertisers. 

The no-subsidies argument assumes 
that news outlets that deserve to sur- 
vive in the new reality created by the 
Internet will find ways to be both 
commercially viable and a deliverer of 
accountability journalism. But as Shirky 
made clear, the people who want to do 
crossword puzzles (and the advertis- 
ers who want to reach them) will go to 
the crossword-puzzle sites; those who 
want recipes will go to recipe sites; etc. 
And those news outlets—whether they 
are newspapers or blogs or pro-am 
collaborations—that produce account- 
ability journalism will pay for it how? 
Paywalls? Memberships? Micropay- 
ments? All may be part of the equation, 
but it most likely will not be enough to 
replace the monopoly-inflated advertis- 
ing revenue that is gone for good. 

In our cover story, Leonard Downie 
Jr. and Michael Schudson propose a 
number of public-policy strategies that 
could help to create a framework of pub- 
lic and private support for accountability 
journalism. Their most radical sugges- 
tion would require broadcasters, Inter- 
net service providers, and telecom users 
to pay into a fund that would be used to 
support local accountability journalism 
in communities around the country. 

Media historian Paul Starr, in testi- 
mony in September before a congres- 
sional committee, made a similar case 
for subsidies. He suggested that they be “viewpoint-neutral,” 
“platform-neutral,” and “neutral or at least reasonably balanced 
as to organizational form. Taken as a whole they should not 
favor for-profit over nonprofit organizations, or vice versa.” 

These are worthy ideas that should be part of the debate, 
but most important they are ideas that treat journalism as 
an indispensable public good, on par with our transportation 
infrastructure, the social safety net, public universities, etc. 
Government has always subsidized the press in this country, 
starting with legislation in 1792 that established below-cost 
mail rates for newspapers. Over the years, some subsidies 
have worked well, others less so. But the idea that a purely 
commercial media alone can continue to deliver the journal- 
ism we need is becoming difficult to swallow. If we don’t get 
beyond the rational but outdated fear of government help for 
accountability journalism—if we just let the market sort it 
out—this vital public good will continue to decline. csr 


Illustration by Biddy Maroney 





John Yemma 
- Editor, Christian Science Monitor 


Knight 
Digital Media 


Center 


Dedicated to helping good journalists 
and good journalism succeed in the 21st Century 


The Knight Digital Media Center — a partnership of the USC Annenberg School for 
Communication and the UC Berkeley Graduate School of Journalism — offers a spectrum 
of training programs from a multimedia skills boot camp for digital neophytes to 
transformational leadership training for top editors. These competitive fellowship 
programs are supported by funding from the John S. and James L. Knight Foundation. 


USC High-impact seminars and leadership conferences 


Journalists already working in multimedia environments learn the time-tested best 
practices that make them consistently effective and accurate. They explore new ways 

to tell complicated stories about critical issues with digital tools. Leadership conferences 
guide editors in the most efficient ways to transform their newsrooms for multiplatform, 
24/7 publication. 


UC Berkeley Multimedia reporting and convergence workshops 


An intense “hands-on” boot camp immerses highly skilled traditional journalists into an 
active digital newsroom environment to learn the newest tools and skills to report and 

create for multimedia platforms. Introduces reporters and editors to emerging technology 
and storytelling tools that are needed to reach and be interactive with digital audiences. 





LETTERS 


Let’s Get Real 

I just read your article “Disappearing 
Iraq” by Jane Arraf (cur, September/ 
October), and can tell you that you have 
made a new fan. 

I have many friends stationed in 
the Green Zone in Baghdad. Most are 
high-ranking officers, though a few are 
of lower rank in the Motor Pool at Camp 
Victory—truckers. I hear first-hand from 
them what’s really going on. The sec- 
ond in command was almost killed twice 
in the last four months—first, when an 
IED blew up under his driver, and again 
when a truck bomb went off as he was 
entering the Foreign Ministry with the 
colonel, that day in August of the mul- 
tiple truck bombs. The colonel’s driver, a 
trucker buddy of mine, was coming back 
from a coffee run and got the full blast. 
He is on his way home now, too injured 
to continue serving, as is the N.J. State 
Trooper who was the colonel’s aide, also 
a buddy of mine. 

Another friend of mine wrote me last 
week, telling me he hoped he wouldn’t 
be in Baghdad or the Green Zone when 
they collapse, as he seems certain they 
would. 

Yet I get all of these reports from 
them, not from the press. It reminds 
me of when Bush would not let the 
press take pictures of soldier’s coffins, 
preferring to mislead us about the 
death toll of this war. Now, it seems, 
we are being misled about the toll of 
this pullout, apparently being done too 
soon, done badly—or maybe should not 
be done at all. In the last few months, 
I have had more buddies injured than 
in all the years previously since this 
war began. 

Jeff Duda 
Palm Bay, FL 


If the press isn’t reporting what’s hap- 
pening in Iraq, it’s not for lack of us try- 
ing—our unit was begging for embeds. 
We had a number of outlets that wanted 
to embed with us but couldn’t put the 
dollars together. One was told their in- 
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Too Close in Afghanistan? 
tom mcs an te panagia month 


Too Far in Iraq? 


Te increibe shea wae 


We are misled 
about the toll of 
this pullout, done 
too soon, too badly— 
or maybe should 


not be done at all. 


surance would be cancelled if they sent 
their journo into country. 

Major Paul Hayes 

Public Affairs Officer 

3rd Sustainment Command 

Fort Knox, KY 


Journos Welcome 

I read your editorial (“Truth? Yes, sir!: 
Why we need a clearer view of both 
our wars,” CJR, September/October) 
with great interest. I am an Army pub- 
lic-affairs officer in Iraq. In the scant 
four months my brigade has been in 
Iraq (we are a few hundred kilometers 
south of Baghdad), we have embedded 
or hosted reporters from Fox News, 
The Christian Science Monitor, USA To- 
day, Bloomberg, NPR, McClatchy, Reu- 
ters, Altitude Sports TV, The New York 
Times, CNN, and AFP. And we’ve made 
on-the-record comments to numerous 
other organizations. 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


For those who cannot afford to make 
the trip to Iraq, we have participated 
in the pop Blogger’s Roundtable pro- 
gram, in which bloggers and reporters 
interview military leaders (audio and 
transcripts available on Blog Talk Ra- 
dio and the “pop Live” blog). Again, I 
have personally reached out to leaders 
in Military Reporters & Editors to in- 
vite them to participate—my invitation 
remains open for our next event. 

Finally, as we live in Iraq, we spend 
time with Iraqi reporters. We’ve put 
them in our vehicles, had them at our 
training events with Iraqi Security Forces, 
granted interviews in the commanders 
office, taken them through our base hos- 
pital, and they show true interest. 

If you are a member of Western me- 
dia and read this, I invite you to embed 
with the brigade I represent in southern 
Iraq. We will fly you where you need to 
go and get you to what you want to see. 
Major Myles B. Caggins III 
4th Brigade, Ist Armored Division 
Nasiriyah, Iraq 


In Defense of Ricks 

One of the most facile and potentially 
injurious charges to level against Penta- 
gon reporters is that they have become 
too close to their sources. Undoubtedly, 
that can be an occupational hazard of 
the military beat, but Tara McKelvey’s 
accusation is off the mark when it comes 
to Tom Ricks, a reporter I have known 
and competed against for almost two 
decades (“Too Close for Comfort?” csr, 
September/October 2009). 

Rising to Ricks’s defense runs the risk 
as being seen as one veteran defense re- 
porter closing ranks to protect another. 
Nevertheless, the notion that taking the 
time to become truly expert in a field 
damages one’s objectivity is a canard 
that, in this case, amounts to a cheap 
shot. As I wrote in my daily blog, theli- 
neofdeparture.com, the primary charge 
against Ricks seems to be that he’s done 
too much research, talked to too many 





people, knows too much history, and is 
unafraid to say what he really thinks. 
McKelvey takes issue with Ricks over, 
among other things, his portrayal of Gen- 
eral Raymond Odierno. In Ricks’s Fiasco, 
McKelvey writes, Odierno is portrayed 
as “an unequivocal disaster,” while in 
his sequel, The Gamble, he is depicted 
as “an enlightened leader with a keen 
sense of what needed to be done.” This is 
not evidence that Ricks has gone native, 
but rather an astute, accurate reflection 
of how General Odierno adapted over 
time. The idea that Ricks has become 


a spokesman for a particular doctrine 
or that his reporting has lost its critical 
edge is ridiculous. There’s a reason that 
Ricks’s thoughtful and well-researched 
books are required reading in the mili- 
tary, and it’s not because they tell com- 
manders what they want to hear. 
Jamie McIntyre 

Gaithersburg, MD 


While I very much enjoyed Tara Mc- 
Elvey’s story, CJR missed a real chance 
to ask hard questions about why report- 
ers other than Tom Ricks are wooed to 


join partisan think tanks. How much are 
they paid? How often do the publica- 
tions that serve as their day jobs monitor 
the policy work they provide? How of- 
ten do these same publications disclose 
to readers that the person doing the re- 
porting might be quoting sources with 
whom he (or she) shares a professional 
relationship? 

As the traditional media continue to 
fracture and new outlets emerge, such 
as the Abu Muqawama blog run through 
the Center for a New American Secu- 
rity (of which Ricks is a senior fellow), 


NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


IN SEPTEMBER, CJR’S MEGAN GARBER AND JUSTIN PETERS, 


in a new series of essays we’ve launched called “Press 
Forward” (available at www.cjr.org/the_news_frontier/), 
discussed the convergence of news and the Internet, and 
how news organizations could reinvent themselves in 
cyberspace. 


I live in San Francisco, one of the most mediated (and 
media-saturated) places in the United States, if not the 
world, and it’s a terrible place to try to stay on top of news 
having to do with San Francisco. All the local news sources 
are fatally compromised in one way or the other, and all 
the New Media in the world (more or less literally) hasn’t 
substantially improved the situation. If community and 
social connection are important goods fostered by a shared 
communal understanding of the news, the current inter- 
section of technology and journalism provides a broken 
model. The “community” brought into existence by add- 
ing comments to the SF Chronicle/SF Weekly/SFist.com is 
not one that I recognize from my day-to-day life as a San 
Franciscan, and is not one in which I have any interest in 
participating. I see this all over the place on newspaper 
sites and local news sites now—comments sections seem to 
be pure id and seething resentment rather than any sort of 
discourse. 

Sure, the Internet and the Web are disruptive to tradi- 
tional journalism, but there are other factors at work here. 
There’s the corporate consolidation of news organiza- 
tions under an ever-shrinking number of owners; there’s 
the explicit streamlining of news products in response to 
market research to make them more pure entertainment; 
there’s the dissolution of the fragile, semi-mythical politi- 
cal and social consensuses of the postwar/Cold War era; 
there’s the consequences of trying to figure out how to live 
in a more diverse (if not more tolerant) and less openly 
oligarchic or class-/race-/gender-privileged society. The 
main thing that technology has done has been to accelerate 
and expose processes that were already in play, and must 
be incorporated into any brainstorming or planning jour- 
nalists do in figuring out where things go next. We’re in the 
middle of figuring out a new social compact, and even the 
smartest, most adaptable news organizations aren’t going 
to be able to reliably serve a large community until they 


figure out what that community looks like and how they’re 
going to integrate within it. —Forrest L. Norvell 


The philosophical debate presented is interesting, but, like 
Forrest Norvell, the real frustration I have with my local 
paper (the Vancouver Sun) is similar: Where’s the news? 
Today, the lead stories are various police news stories, the 
hockey team has begun training camp, a British pop star is 
in town, and a trailer for a movie being shot in the area has 
been furtively posted on YouTube. I’m sorry, I know there 
are slow news days, but I do expect the local rag to do bet- 
ter than this. The newspaper, with its resources, should 
consistently give me engaging news that my friends on 
Facebook, with their snapshot cameras, likely cannot. We 
still need the news, stories of interest and significance to 
the area community. —Neale Adams 


IN HIS SEPTEMBER ESSAY “SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT,” 
CJR’s Justin Peters returned to the Internet’s roots to 
find that, at its core, the Internet works best as a tool 

for sociability and communication, not a platform for 
presenting products for passive consumption. 


Those of us who hung around the pLaTo lab at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois back in 1972-1973 couldn’t fail to notice the 
compelling nature of online chat (and online gaming, for 
that matter). The PLATO system attracted night-owl devo- 
tees from all over campus who kept PLATO terminals at the 
various labs packed 24/7—surprising at the time, but a good 
predictor of usage patterns that continue to this day. 
—Gordon E. Peterson 


The expansion of sociability alone is inherently demotic, 
not democratic. Democracy seems to rely on a mix of socia- 
bility and edification. Twitter worked (amazingly well) in 
Iran because the people who took to the streets of Teheran 
were pretty seriously informed about a world beyond the 
tweets. 

In general, though, I think I agree with the gist of the 
piece: there’s more grain where there’s more chaff. And 
we've got our hands on a big old thresher. —Sergei Plum 
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Fellowship 


Columbia University is now accepting 
applications for the Knight-Bagehot Fellowship 


in Economics and Business Journalism. 


Administered by the Columbia Graduate School of Journalism, 
the Knight-Bagehot program offers experienced journalists a full 


academic year of study at Columbia University in New York City. 


The nine-month fellowship is open to journalists with at least 
four years of experience who can demonstrate that greater 
knowledge of economics, business and finance could add depth 


to their reporting. 


As many as ten fellows selected for the 2010-2011 academic year 
will receive free tuition and a living-expense stipend of $50,000. 


An MS in Journalism is possible upon completion of the program. 


The deadline for the 2010-2011 academic year is 
March 1, 2010. 


FOR APPLICATIONS, CONTACT: 

Ms. Terri Thompson, Director 
Knight-Bagehot Fellowship 

Columbia University 

Graduate School of Journalism 

Mail Code 3850 

2950 Broadway 

New York, NY 10027 

Phone: 212-854-6840 Fax: 212-854-3900 
E-mail: tats@columbia.edu 


www.journalism.columbia.edu/knight-bagehot 


Columbia University is an affirmative action/equal opportunity institution. 


at? | The Journalism School 


Columbia University 
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should we not be looking harder at the 
role now played by reporters on loan to 
these institutions? Are journalists not 
trading on their cachet and legitimacy 
earned at the traditional news organiza- 
tions to become sales persons for policy 
shops? Should watchdog publications 
such as CJR, along with the wider com- 
munity of journalists, begin to debate 
these issues more openly? 

Carl Prine 

Wexford, Pennsylvania 


Ricks was right to see Petraeus as a vast 

improvement on his predecessors, who 

included some of the worst generals in 

military history, such as Franks, Sanchez, 
and Casey. Petraeus is not perfect—he 

failed to improve the condition of Iraqi 

forces when that was his job from 2004 

to 2005—but he was open to new ideas 

and surrounded himself with top-qual- 
ity people like Kilcullen. The problem 

is—and this is what Ricks tends to for- 
get—that Petraeus could only apply good 

tactics to terrible strategy, namely an il- 
legal, unprovoked, disgraceful, pointless, 
and unwinnable war. 

Budo 

Comment posted on CJR.org 


In declaring Tom Ricks the lackey boy of 
the military, McKelvey assumes that be- 
ing “impartial” is synonymous with being 
critical. But Ricks is far from uncritical as 
anyone knows who reads his blog posts 
portending a disaster (still) in Iraq. 

I would go further: even in Fiasco, 
one can see Ricks’s embrace of the con- 
cepts of population-centric COIN. Is his 
joining the Center for a New American 
Security and supporting generals who 
see the efficacy of pop-centric COIN re- 
ally that surprising? 

Captain Michael Cummings 
www.onviolence.com 
Orange County, California 


Correction 

In c5R’s September/October Lower Case, 
we misspelled the name of the Kitsap 
Sun. 


Columbia Journalism Review (USPS 0804-780) 

(ISSN 0010-194X) is published bimonthly. Vol. XLVIII, No. 4 
November/December 2009. Copyright © 2009 Columbia 
University. Subscription rates: one year $27.95; two years 
$41.95. Periodical postage paid at NY, NY, and at additional 
mailing office. POSTMASTER: send form 3579 to Columbia 
Journalism Review, P.O. Box 422492, Palm Coast, FL 32142. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


IT’S WINTER BUT IT FEELS CLOSER TO SPRING HERE, AS WE HAVE THE KIND 
of news that warms editors in dark days: we are bringing four new writers 

to the Columbia Journalism Review, and they are among the best in the busi- 
ness. A generous grant from The Atlantic Philanthropies has allowed us to 
create an Encore Fellowship—aimed at journalists who have been pushed out 
of newsrooms and are looking for new ways to use their skills. The pool of 
downsized talent is, of course, vast, and we don’t pretend that this amounts 
to any kind of statistical pushback. But we do see the initiative as a model for 
other foundations and organizations to emulate. Our partners in this project 
are The Poynter Institute and Civic Ventures, a San Francisco nonprofit that 
pioneered the Encore concept in other industries, including medicine, law, 
and hi-tech. Poynter and Civic Ventures will provide some support and train- 
ing to our fellows. 

The benefit for you and me is that the fellows will report and write in depth 
about the industry that they know so well. They are: 

¢ Lisa Anderson, former New York bureau chief and a national correspon- 
dent for the Chicago Tribune. She also reported on major domestic and 
international stories, from the debate over evolution to presidential cam- 
paigns to the 1993 and 2001 attacks on the World Trade Center, and from 

Kosovo to Afghanistan to Sri Lanka. Before the Tribune, she worked for 

Women’s Wear Daily, W Magazine, and wcBs-Tv News. 

¢ Jill Drew, former associate editor, assistant managing editor, weekend 
editor, Wall Street correspondent, and China correspondent for The 

Washington Post. Before joining the Post, she worked for seven years as 

an editor and reporter for New York Newsday. 

¢ Terry McDermott, who has worked for eight newspapers over the 

span of thirty years, most recently for the Los Angeles Times, where 

he wrote in-depth pieces about subjects from the 9/11 plot to rare 

blood molecules to Japanese trade restrictions. He is the author of 101 

Theory Drive: A Neuroscientist’s Quest for Memory, to be published 

this spring. 

¢ Don Terry, who has worked at the Chicago Defender, the Chicago Tribune, 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press, and The New York Times, where he was part of 
the team that won a Pulitzer in 2001 for the series “How Race Is Lived 

in America.” Lately, he writes a weekly freelance column for the Chicago 

Sun-Times. 

The Encore fellows will write for the magazine, starting with the January 
issue, and are already writing for cyR.org, where we hope you will visit and read 
them. While you are online, check out contributing editor Michael Massing’s 
new weekly online column, too. Look for Massing under “columns” on the navi- 
gation bar. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM REPORT THAT BEGINS ON 
page 28 is special. It is clear that while much wonderful news innovation is 
under way across America, the fledgling outlets for serious reporting that are 
emerging are mostly as economically fragile as the receding old ones, which 
still do the lion’s share of such reporting. The piece, by Leonard Downie Jr. 
and Michael Schudson, is drawn from their longer report commissioned by 
Columbia’s Graduate School of Journalism. It sets forth an agenda for creat- 
ing an environment in which serious reporting, what they call accountability 
journalism, can thrive via commercial, nonprofit, and public outlets, through a 
series of specific recommendations. We asked four media thinkers to critique 
the piece, and their reactions start on page 52 (Schudson replies to them on 
the Web site). The future of journalism is a joint endeavor, and we invite you to 
weigh in to this discussion as well, at cJR.org/reconstruction. 

—Mike Hoyt 


_ Train at one of the 
nation’s premier 
master’s programs 


Medical & Science 
Journalism Program 


University of North Caroling 
at Chapel Hill 


» Generous Park Fellowships 
include tuition, stipend and 
research funds 


> Learn multimedia skills 


> Interdisciplinary program 


Apply by Jan. 1, 2010 


jomc.unc.edu/medicaljournalisn 

919.962.4078 
medmedia2009@unc.edu 
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Currents 


gutck, 
1-800-REAL-QUOTES 


Man on the (Digital) Street 


It all began innocently enough. In fifteen 
years as a PR guy and serial entrepreneur, 
Peter Shankman had become something of 

a personal clearinghouse for reporters in 
need of sources. Shankman, thirty-seven, 
was particularly good at serving up “real 
people,” the elusive Joe Everymen whose 
personal experiences are de rigueur for trend 
stories. As reporters passed his name along to 
colleagues, Shankman says, he found himself 
running a referral service for journalists 

he didn’t even know. So he established a 
Facebook group to serve as a virtual water 
cooler for reporters and the sources who 
wanted to talk to them and called it “Help a 
Reporter Out.” 7 Two years later, HARO has 
become a small business and has reportedly 
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booked more than $1 million 
in ad revenue over the past 
twelve months. More than 
eighty thousand people 
have signed up as “sources,” 
and Shankman says thirty 
thousand journalists have 
posted a query. HARO now 
has its own URL, but the 
fundamentals are the same: 
reporters fill out an online 
form describing the sort of 
person they’d like to talk to, 
and the queries, some one 
hundred a day, fly out via e- 
mail bulletin or, for deadline 
stories, Twitter. 

Unlike competitor Prof- 
Net, which charges sources 
who want to receive journal- 
ists’ queries, HARO (tagline: 

“Everyone’s an expert at 
something”) is free and 


open to everyone. And, as I 
learned when I sent out a re- 
quest for this story, it works 
remarkably well. Journalists 
using HARO wouldn't typi- 
cally sign up to be sources, I 
figured, but I got twenty-six 
responses in twenty-four 
hours. 

HARO is faster than an 
e-mail blast or a Facebook 
search, and the rapid deliv- 
ery of eager, relevant sources 
to a time-strapped reporter’s 
inbox is seductive. Jennifer 
Brett of The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution recently looked 
for local residents with a 
reaction to a spate of violent 
crimes. She posted her query 
around lunchtime one day 
and filed her story by 6 p.m., 
full of HARO-generated an- 
ecdotes. “With a little more 
lead time, it might’ve been 
twenty or thirty responses,” 
says Brett. 

But that very efficiency 
may be problematic, says 
Jay Harris, a professor of 
journalism at the University 
of Southern California and 
the former publisher of the 
San Jose Mercury News. “It’s 
easy,” explains Harris, “and 
good journalism isn’t sup- 
posed to be easy.” It’s not just 
about work ethic: in theory, 
reporters get great stories 
by allowing for surprise 
and dissent, and, ultimately, 
convincing the reticent to 
open up. In HARO-world, all 
the sources say yes and no 
one ever blows a deadline— 
but there is a danger that, 
in the process, reporters’ 
instincts are unquestioningly 
affirmed. 

Then there’s the ques- 


Illustration by Jacqui Oakley 





tion of how representative 
HARO’s source list is. No 
street or mall is perfectly 
diverse, but the online 
universe tends to be whiter, 
richer, and younger than 
the general population. (To 
be fair, it’s not clear that 
without HARO more report- 
ing would be done off-line. 
In a completely unscientific 
poll of users, top alternatives 
included Twitter, Facebook, 
and e-mail queries, followed 
by phone calls.) 

Despite those concerns, 
the reporters I spoke to 
don’t feel conflicted about 
using HARO—in fact, the 
most common complaint 
is that they sometimes get 
too many responses, or ones 
that don’t fit their query. 
Many did say, though, that 
it’s their responsibility to 
verify sources’ identities, 
and to be thoughtful about 
how they use the service. 
Priya Ganapati, a writer for 
Wired.com, said she is care- 
ful to write broad queries 
that leave room for varied 
responses. “If I get too 
specific, that’s my fault,” she 
says. “It’s not the fault of 
the network.” 

—Janet Paskin 


All the News 
Fit to Sing 


AMERICAN COVERAGE OF 
Pakistan tends not to focus 
on its role as a media labora- 
tory, but a sudden growth 

of private television chan- 
nels there has created fierce 
competition and an almost 
desperate need to innovate. 


‘The BBC and CNN don’t have so much a different viewpoint from 


Al Jazeera’s, as a similar philosophical outlook that is more 
weakly and dully presented.’—Robert D. Kaplan, in “Why | Love Al 
Jazeera,” from the October issue of The Atlantic 


One channel, Express News, 
has launched an animated 
news segment that is quickly 
gaining popularity. Called 
“Bankay Mian,” the cartoon 
features four characters who 
relate the day’s events in 
gawwali, a traditional sing- 
ing style. Ayesha Akram 
spoke to creator Kamran 
Wajih. 


What inspired the creation 
of “Bankay Mian”? 

In our heterogeneous society, 
divided by fault lines of creed, 
caste, ideology, and belief, 
we felt there was a need for 

a platform where unbiased, 
open, direct, and dispassion- 
ate news could be delivered 
in a palatable format. This 
animated 

character 

is a post- 

modern 

version of 

patriotism, 

since Mian 

is always 

speaking 

about the 

people 

and for the 

people. We 

wanted to 

give birth to 

a format through which the 
concerns of ordinary citizens 
could be aired. 


Does the format make 
news more appealing? 
Comedy and satire are age- 
old techniques of relaying 
messages that may otherwise 
be difficult to hear. In a soci- 
ety where laughter has been 
obliterated, “Bankay Mian” 
was welcomed as a much- 


needed relief from run-of- 
the-mill news shows. 


Does “Bankay Mian” give 
news a longer shelf life? 
News, by its very nature, is 
transitory. We only take 

the news of the day, and 
the rendition of news in 

a qgawwali multiple times 
during the day leads people 
to memorize the words and 
sing along. 


Is news satire finally com- 
ing to Pakistan? 

Satire is not new to our soci- 
ety. But it will take us a long 
time to develop the degree 
of tolerance required to 
allow shows like The Daily 
Show. Fear of persecution 


remains the main reason 
why TV shows are reluctant 
to poke fun at politicians. 


What are the benefits of 
narrating news this way? 
“Bankay Mian” represents 
New Journalism, in which 
literary techniques are 

used to write a reported 
piece. It also adheres to the 
techniques and traditions of 
literary fiction, such as nar- 


HARD NUMBERS 
base com- 


$570 pensation Paul 


Steiger earned in 2008 as 
president and editor-in-chief 
of the nonprofit investigative- 
news Web site ProPublica 


$39 4K estimated cost 
to produce 

Dr. Sheri Fink’s article about 

alleged euthanasia of patients in 

the wake of Hurricane Katrina, 

co-published by The New York 

Times Magazine and ProPublica 


$300K approximate 
amount the 
nonprofit Web site Chi-Town 
Daily News raised in 2008, 
before recently laying off its 
local reporters and shifting to 


a for-profit model due to an 
inability to raise funds 


5 percent of newspaper 
executives who say their 
publications are considering 
charging for online content 
4 percent of newspaper 
executives who believe 
charging for online content is 
“not very likely” or “not at all 
likely” to generate significant 
revenue, or that “complete 
failure” is “nearly certain” 


5 percent of visitors to 
local news sites who 
believe it would be “very easy” 
or “somewhat easy” to find a 
replacement if the site stopped 
posting news and information 


“3 645 number of times 
/, the phrase “sui 
generis” was looked up by 
NYTimes.com readers using 
the site’s dictionary function 
between January 1 and May 
26, when it was used in twelve 
articles; it was the highest total 
of look-ups during that period 


number of times 
4,2 11 “saturnine” was 
looked up after appearing twice 
during the same period; the rate 


of 2,106 look-ups per use was 
the highest for any word 


IRS filing, Mother Jones, Chi-Town 
Daily News, American Press institute, 
Nieman Journalism Lab 
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rating the story by describ- 
ing scenes and opting for 
conversational speech rather 
than quotations. 


Could “Bankay Mian” 
replace the newscast? 

The gawwalis are in fact edi- 
torials. An editorial always 
supports and supplements 
the regular broadcasts but 
will never replace them. 


Freeze 
Frame 


I’VE ENCOUNTERED PLENTY 
of prohibitions on picture- 
making in fifteen years as a 
photojournalist. But the most 
infuriating came recently at 
the home of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, of all places. 

U.S. News & World Report 
had assigned me to photo- 
graph a touring Elderhostel 
group for the magazine’s 
annual retirement guide, 
and I was thrilled. This was 
the kind of job a photogra- 
pher relishes: scenic, upbeat, 
and uncompetitive. My 
editor had cast one warning, 
though: a representative for 
the Thomas Jefferson Foun- 
dation; which owns and 


operates Monticello, had 


| said I could not take photos 


inside the home. The space 
was too tight, apparently, 
and filled with valuable 


| antiques. 


Just a smokescreen, I 
thought. If a dozen photo- 
graphers can race in and out 
of the Oval Office without 
destroying the place, a solo 
act in Jefferson’s residence 
could work. This was the 
home of the founder of 
democracy, after all, and the 
father of the free media. 

I arrived at Monticello’s 
Visitor Center with the 
Elderhostel group, and a tour 


guide stepped from the house | 


and began his spiel. Halfway 
through came this: “There 

is no photography allowed 
inside the house because we 
don’t own the photo rights to 
all the furniture.” 

Furniture has photo 
rights? I pretended not to 
hear and followed the group 
inside. Barely through the 
door, another guide came at 
me. “You can’t make pictures 
in here. Let’s talk outside.” 

We stepped onto the front 
porch and I pleaded my case: 

“T’ve photographed in there 
before.” I had, with permis- 


LANGUAGE CORNER MORE THAN OVER 


SOME THINGS BEAR REPEATING: IT’S PERFECTLY OKAY TO SAY, “THE COMPANY REPORTED 
a profit of over $1 billion in the third quarter.” You don’t have to say, “The company re- 
ported a profit of more than $1 billion in the third quarter.” 

The “prohibition” on using “over” for quantities, according to Merriam-Webster’s 
Dictionary of English Usage, traces back to William Cullen Bryant, who, as editor of the 
New York Evening Post, decreed in 1877 that one must use “more than.” Though he gave 
no reasons, many lemmings followed, including Ambrose Bierce and most newspaper 


style guides. 


| sion, when the Sally Hem- 
| mings story broke. 


“When?” 
“Well, when it came out 


that Jefferson was, um....” 


She stared like a stone. 
“_,.was molesting his 


| slave.” I smiled, hoping she’d 


recognize the awkwardness 
of that occasion. She didn’t. 

“We don’t have photo 
rights for some furniture.” 

“How about I have the 
furniture sign a release?” She 
didn’t even acknowledge 
the joke. And her voice was 
louder, edgier now. I could 
see heads turning. “Maybe 
there’s someone else I can 
speak with?” 

Not a minute later there 
appeared another woman. I 
threw a Hail Mary. “I’m sup- 
posed to be photographing 
that Elderhostel group.” 

She held out a printed 
e-mail. “This says you have 
permission to photograph 
your group on the grounds 
only.” 

“You don’t think this is a 
little ironic? This being the 
home of the man respon- 
sible for the First Amend- 
ment?” 

“No,” she said. “Your 
ticket is for grounds only. 


Write LanguageCorner@cjr.org 


There’s no logical reason to maintain what M-W calls “a hoary American newspaper 
tradition.” The preposition “over” has been used to mean “more than” for over six hun- 
dred years. A few usage guides still gamely try to maintain a distinction between collec- 
tive quantities (“over $1 billion.” for example), and things that can be individually counted 
(“more than 300 people.”) And a couple insist that “over” be reserved only for physical 
location: The Associated Press stylebook wishy-washily says that “over” “generally refers 


to spatial relationships: The plane flew over the city. 


Sorry, but get over it. 
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” 


—Merrill Perlman 


| You’re not allowed inside the 
| house.” 


“But you guys gave me the 


| ticket!” 


“And we gave you one for 


| grounds only.” She smiled 
| as she shut Jefferson’s front 


door in my face. 
I spent the next hour 


| sitting on a porch, engaged 


in an imaginary argument 
with the woman. Maybe we 
photogs are a little sensitive 
these days, all treading water 
in the deep sea with no Car- 
pathia in sight. Yet these inci- 
dents seem to be increasing— 
and turning our industry into 
an imitation of what it once 
was. In the past year, I’d en- 
countered the police officer 
who told me I couldn’t make 
pictures on a platform of the 
DC. Metro; the poll worker 
who pushed me into a wall 
for photographing a line of 
voters; the pro-life protestor 
who grabbed my camera on a 
public street in Wichita; and 
the park ranger at the World 
War II memorial who told 
me I needed a permit. Unlike 
those objectors, the Jefferson 
Foundation was well within 
its legal rights to restrict 
photography. But did doing 
so serve its interests or the 
legacy of the man it works to 
exalt? 

Eventually the seniors 
came out, and I tried to make 
up for lost time. I snapped 
them squinting in the sun, as 
if emerging from a matinee. 

I photographed a couple 
strolling a path that runs the 
length of Jefferson’s veg- 
etable gatden—a fine enough 
image, but not one that said 
Elderhostel tour or Monti- 
cello or “Boy are we having 

a happy retirement.” Then 

I climbed an embankment 


_ overlooking the green Vir- 


ginia Piedmont, put down my 


| cameras, and prematurely 


called it quits. 
—James Lo Scalzo 





Three $10,000 Prizes are given each year by the Mollie Parnis Livingston 

Foundation for the best print or broadcast coverage of local, national, and 

international news by journalists aged 34 and younger in any U.S. medium. 

The Livingstons, whose purpose is to recognize and further develop the abilities of 
= young journalists, are the largest all-media, general reporting prizes in the country. 

Miss Parnis established the awards in 1980 through her foundation, now chaired 

by Neal S. Hochman. 


The Judging Panel 


LI \ IN G S | QO N Christiane Amanpour, chief international correspondent, CNN International 


Awards For Young Journalists Ken Auletta, author; media columnist, The New Yorker 


Deadline for 2009 entries: February 1, 2010 Dean Baquet, Washington bureau chief, The New York Time 


ae : ‘ special correspondent, NBC News 
For information and entry forms contact: Tom Brokaw, pecial cc a ndent, NBC News 


Wallace House Charles Gibson, anchor, “World News with Charles Gibson? ABC News 
University of Michigan, 
620 Oxford Road, Ann Arbor, MI 48104 Ellen Goodman, columnist, The Boston Globe 
Phone: 734-998-7575 | Fax: 734-998-7979 
www.livawards.org 


Email: LivingstonAwards@umich.edu Anna Quindlen, author; contributing editor, Newsweek 


Clarence Page, columnist/editorial board member, Chicago Tribune 
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Knight-Wallace Fellows at Michigan 


$8,750 monthly stipend, plus all tuition and fees 


The Fellowship is designed to broaden perspectives, nurture intellectual growth, Mike and Mary Wallace House, a graceful, spacious home, 

and inspire personal transformation. International travel is an integral part of this; is a gift from the CBS newsman and his wife that serves as 

currently excursions include Argentina and Russia. With no deadlines to worry headquarters. 

about, you are free to explore the expanse of scholarship available at the University Rene ap adel lan od nae a 
aes ; One application offers consideration for any and all Fellowships 

of Michigan. Multi-platform training features a workshop by instructors from the Soe cig alee 

8! F 5 P”) available. Full-time journalists in any media with five years 

Poynter Institute and a “backpack” of equipment supplied to each Fellow to help ae . 
s a eee ; ; experience may apply. 

tailor new techniques to individual demands. Leading academics and figures of 

Application deadline: 


February 1 postmark 


major interest in journalism give seminars and discuss issues. Speakers have 
included Mike Wallace, Charles Gibson, Seamus Heaney, Michele Norris, Gloria 
Steinem, Ken Auletta, Michael Moore, Ellen Weiss, Clarence Page, Patrick Oliphant, Send inquiries and applications to: 
Anne Garrels, Richard Ford, Brian Tierney, George Soros, Tom Friedman, Jill Wallace House 
Abramson, Ira Glass, Bob Mankoff and Paul Tash. University of Michigan 

620 Oxford Road, Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
Spouses are an integral part of the Fellowship experience and are invited to Phone: 734-998-7666 | Fax: 734-998-7979 
participate actively. They often end their year with a book in the works or a new www.kwfellows.org 


career on the horizon. Housing is easy and the public schools are very good. Email: kwfellows@umich.edu 





Established at the 
University of Oregon 
School of Journalism 
and Communication 

in 1999 by the 

late Ancil Payne, 
the Payne Awards 
recognize journalists 
who demonstrate 
an extraordinary 
commitment to 
ethical conduct, 
even when faced 
with economic, 
personal, or political 
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We congratulate the 2009 winners of the 


PAYNE AWARDS FOR 
ETHICS IN JOURNALISM 


NEWS ORGANIZATION AWARD 
The Seattle Times 


INDIVIDUAL AWARD 


Glen Mable, former news director for 
WEAU-TV in Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


The 2009 Payne Awards were presented at the University of 
Oregon on May 8, 2009. To learn more about this year’s winners, 
visit payneawards.uoregon.edu. 


Nominations for the 2010 Payne Awards 
(for work published between January 1 and December 31, 2009) 
are due February 26, 2010. 


For more information, visit payneawards.uoregon.edu 
or e-mail payneawards@uoregon.edu. 


| SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
| AND COMMUNICATION 
| University of Oregon 


The University of Oregon is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action institution committed to cultural diversity 
and compliance with the Americans with Disabilities Act. 





DARTS & LAURELS ALEXANDRA FENWICK 


It started as yet another 

one of those “It’s the 

economy, stupid” stories 

for Michelle Reese, the 
» education reporter at the 

East Valley Tribune, a free 

daily in Phoenix. With the 
country in the midst of a recession and Arizona hit hard by 
the collapse of the housing market, Reese had been assigned 
a steady diet of formulaic economic-impact stories. So in 
April, when her editor asked her to find out how the reces- 
sion was affecting parents’ ability to pay for private school, 
Reese was surprised to learn that there had been no mass 
exodus from the expensive private-school system. Instead, 
the main economic indicator in the system seemed to be an 
increase in demand for free-tuition money collected and 
dispensed by nonprofit charities called school-tuition orga- 
nizations, or STOs. Was there a connection? 

In 1997, Arizona state legislators set up a system of tax 
credits to fund private-school scholarships through pri- 
vate donations in order to help financially needy students. 
Donors got a smaller state tax bill, and children got tuition 
money. It was supposed to be a win/win situation—and it 
was. But the winners continued to be the privileged few 
who already attended private schools, because the legis- 
lation failed to establish standard criteria to determine 
who got the scholarships. A handful of stos required that 
the money go only to children who qualified for free or 
reduced lunch, but most did not. And the only restriction 
on the credits was that tuition money couldn’t go directly 
to a donor’s child. But parents got around this restriction 
by asking family and friends to donate to the tuition fund 
and “recommend” their specific student for the scholar- 
ships. Some even made deals to donate on behalf of each 
other’s children. 

Reese had stumbled onto the biggest open secret in Ari- 
zona’s private-school world: a cumulative $350 million in 
taxpayer-subsidized, private-school tuition. “I think the 
parent interviews for that story were what set the wheels 
going,” Reese says. “Parents were getting seventy, eight, 
ninety percent of their education costs covered by these 
tax credits. I said, ‘Wait a minute. Is this how this is sup- 
posed to work?’” 

That first story spawned a three-day, six-part investiga- 
tion called RIGGED PRIVILEGE that uncovered abuses of 
private-school tax credits at almost every level. Parents were 
gaming the system; schools were producing manuals to help 
them to do so while simultaneously hiking their tuition; and 
some of the sTos created to shepherd the funds were profit- 
ing by keeping more than the 10 percent of total donations 
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Send nominations 
dartsandlaurels@cjr.org 


they were allowed for overhead. Meanwhile, students at the 
schools receiving the most scholarship money remained 
overwhelmingly white while the state’s Hispanic popula- 
tion boomed, suggesting that the tax credits had failed to 
increase minority students’ access to private schools. 

The East Valley Tribune is not a big paper. Earlier this year, 
it cut its print edition to three days a week, and it had just 
fifteen reporters when it embarked on the series. But when 
assistant editor CeCe Todd realized the size and significance 
of Reese’s story, she freed up reporter Ryan Gabrielson to 
help. They planned to finish the series in three weeks; it took 
two months. “I’m very proud that we devoted the amount of 
space that we did to this,” says Todd. “Not all newspapers 
our size would be willing to do that.” 

Gabrielson, who won a Pulitzer Prize this year for a series 
that showed how routine police protection suffered as Mari- 
copa County Sheriff Joe Arpaio focused on combating illegal 
immigration, was accustomed to deep document dives for 
his investigations. But because the schools were private, the 
usual documents and statistics weren’t available. Instead, he 
and Reese had to rely on interviews. “It was a lot of talking to 
people, and it was a lot of pounding the pavement,” Reese says. 
Parents were willing to talk, Gabrielson says, because most 
felt justified in taking the tax credits and sincerely believed 
their children would fall through the cracks of public educa- 
tion without them. 

Since the series was published in the first week of August, 
two state legislative task forces, one Democratic and one 
Republican, have launched inquiries into the tax credits with 
the intent of amending the bill to give it some teeth. The 
series has also blazed a trail for reporters in seven other 
states that offer private-school-tuition tax credits. “I talked 
to school tax organizations in other states while reporting 
the story,” Reese says, “and one comment made to me from 
someone at the Department of Education in Georgia was, 
‘You ought to see what they’re doing here.’ I thought, ‘Wow, 
some Georgia newspaper is going to have a heyday with 
that one.’” Sure enough, a week after the Tribune’s series 
was published, The Atlanta Journal-Constitution had its own 
story about parents exploiting a loophole in Georgia’s tax- 
credit law. 

Gabrielson has since left the paper for a fellowship at the 
University of California at Berkeley’s Graduate School of 
Journalism, but Reese remains at the Tribune, and her first 
investigative story has inspired her to pursue others. But that 
doesn’t mean she’ll forget about those routine daily stories, 
like the one that helped her uncover school-tax-credit abuse. 

“It was a very simple story,” she says, “that triggered a thought: 
‘Here’s something that’s been around for twelve years. When 
is the last time anyone looked at it?’”” cur 
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BEHIND THE NEWS MICHELLE GARCIA 


Myths of Mexico 


The U.S. media’s simplistic depiction of the ‘drug war’ 


IN 1891, MY GREAT-GREAT-UNCLE, CATARINO GARZA, ATTEMPTED TO OVERTHROW 
the Mexican dictator, Porfirio Diaz, by launching an armed revolution from my 


the role of the military in civilian life and 
its effect on Mexico’s young democracy. 


family’s south Texas ranch. One year into his campaign, Garza agreed to aninter- But with rare exceptions, their views 


view with The New York Times to explain the reasons behind his insurrection. 
“The impression prevails that I and my followers are simply an organized band 
of border ruffians,” Garza told the reporter. “As nothing can be further from the 
truth, I reiy on you to do me justice.” 

Journalists of that era who covered the new and largely unknown southern 
territory drew heavily on U.S. military reports, which viewed Mexico through the 
prism of expansionism. The United States, eager to protect trade with Mexico and 
secure its new frontier, came to Diaz’s defense and deployed the Army, the Texas 
Rangers, and other law enforcement outfits to join Mexican federales in hunting 
Garza down. And on the front page of the Times, in keeping with the label assigned 
to Garza by the U.S. and Mexican governments, Garza was branded a “bandit.” 

In Garza’s day, American press coverage of Mexico paid scant attention to the 
fledgling nation’s internal political dynamics or the views of its population at large. 
More than a century later, this remains too often true, as the story of Mexico in 
the U.S. press is mostly a one-dimensional account of the horrible “drug war.” I 
am no apologist for drug cartels, and I don’t place the revolutionaries of old on 
equal footing with drug kingpins. Rather, I detect enduring assumptions that gov- 
ern our coverage of Mexico—what’s perceived as good for the U.S. is portrayed 
as good for Mexico. To wit, if the U.S. interest is clamping down on the supply of 
drugs reaching American streets and nightclubs, then calling out the military is 
a wise policy decision for Mexico. Such a simplistic calculus ignores the fact that 
narco-trafficking is a firmly entrenched and complex organism that exists for a 
range of economic, social, and political reasons. 

The result is that with few exceptions the press has embraced the idea of un- 
leashing tens of thousands of Mexican soldiers on a civilian population as an un- 
questionably good idea. And in the last three years, the Mexican government has 
deployed 45,000 troops, made anywhere from 24,000 to 60,000 arrests (depending 
on the source), and recorded roughly 12,000 dead in this “war.” The U.S. has supplied 
Mexico with training and military hardware to the tune of roughly $1.2 billion. 

Credible voices of dissent—both in the U.S. and in Mexico—have been available 
to journalists. In the U.S., for instance, some in Congress expressed concern about 
a strategy modeled after the failed approach the U.S. has taken in Colombia. And 
in Mexico, historians and political commentators raised concerns about increasing 
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have been relegated to the obligatory 
“balancing” paragraph or two. 

For the most part, the horror and 
gore of drug-cartel violence has seized 
the press’s attention. By December 2006, 
turf wars between cartels raged in some 
Mexican cities. At the time, Felipe Cal- 
deron was a new and embattled presi- 
dent with a tiny—.58 percent—margin of 
victory and protestors screaming “fraud” 
on the streets of Mexico City. Public- 
opinion polls reported 69 percent of 
Mexicans felt “very safe,” and that un- 
employment and poverty were their top 
concerns. Still, just days after assuming 
office, Calderon declared drug violence 
his top priority and deployed the mili- 
tary in an offensive against the narcos. 

In the U.S., the Bush administration 
(and then the Obama administration) 
hailed a “brave” Calderon who was en- 
gaged in a “courageous” battle. This per- 
spective was repeated in news articles and 
in editorials urging U.S. intervention: 


MEXICAN PRESIDENT SHOWS HE CAN 
LEAD; ELECTION CRISIS FADES—The 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution, March 
25, 2007 


“Mexican president Felipe Calderon 
has been brave enough to try to wres- 
tle back control of his country”—San 
Francisco Chronicle, May 13, 2008 
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Drug warrior Did Felipe Calderon, seen here in July 2006, launch a ‘drug war’ to legitimize his presidency? 


U.S. BOLSTERS SECURITY AT MEXICAN 
BORDER—The New York Times, March 
25, 2009 


“The United States has a vested in- 
terest in seeing Calderon succeed”— 
San Antonio Express-News, August 
15, 2009 


Now, after three years of this “drug 
war,” press reports have appeared in the 
US. citing the mounting criticism over 
human-rights abuses as well as the dis- 
enchantment among Mexican political 
insiders with the government’s tactics. 
But the dominant storyline—in print 
and on television—has been to depict 
the more sensational aspects of the drug 
violence, focusing on body counts and 
decapitations and ignoring a number 
of relevant questions that would have 
framed the story much differently. 

For instance, did Calderon launch an 


internal war to legitimize his presidency? 
While Calderon was elected in 2006 with 
the support of the international commu- 
nity, and the church, the elite, and the 
business class within Mexico, he faced 
civil unrest in the southern state of Oax- 
aca and mounting economic problems. 
A solid half of the Mexican population 


qualifies as poor, and in the presidential 


race, a large number of those poor voters 
supported Calderon’s opponent, Andres 
Manuel Lopez Obrador. 

When Calderon appeared in battle 
gear with the military in a spectacular 
January 2007 photo op, it indicated to 
Mexican political commentators that 
the president was attempting to bolster 
his weak position and shift the discourse 
from complex social issues to security. 
“The images and the way in which the 
press treats this topic creates an alliance 
with the most conservative class elite,” 
says Froylan Enciso, a Mexican histo- 


rian and former journalist. “When all the 
coverage is around criminals, then you 
have an enemy and the Mexican govern- 
ment can have its war.” 

What does victory in this “war” look 
like, and is it attainable? Is the objective 
to dismantle the cartels, reduce their 
size, end the violence, or disrupt drug 
shipments? Over the last three years, all 
four have been mentioned by the Mexi- 
can and U.S. governments as the goal. 

Whatever the goal, is a military of- 
fensive the best strategy? In the 1970s, 
the U.S. funded a succession of drug in- 
terdiction programs in the coastal state 
of Sinaloa, where marijuana cultivation 
was (and remains) robust. The result: 
hundreds were arrested and tortured, 
and the traffickers morphed into today’s 
cartels. But the strongest reason to ques- 
tion a military-based strategy is the story 
of the U.S’s effort to stamp out the co- 
caine industry in Colombia. Between 
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2000 and 2008, the U.S. poured some 
$6 billion into that “drug war.” Yet, ac- 
cording to a report last year by the U.S. 
Government Accountability Office, coca 
production increased by 15 percent over 
the first six years of this decade. 

While American press reports have 
consistently suggested that Calderon’s 
deployment of the military is evidence 
of his commitment to the drug fight, 
Jorge Castaneda, a former Mexican for- 
eign minister, noted in a piece in the 
May 2007 Newsweek International that 
the secretary of defense in the admin- 
istration of Calderon’s predecessor, 
Vicente Fox, had refused to send his 
troops on the drug mission. “The Mexi- 
can military is not trained, equipped or 
enthusiastic about such chores,” Cas- 
taneda wrote. 

Finally, are Mexico’s public institu- 
tions, many of which are notoriously 
weak and corrupt, prepared for a mas- 
sive crackdown on drug traffickers? In 
2008, for instance, after nearly two years 
of the “drug war,” Mexico approved a 
judicial reform package to address the 
country’s 30 percent conviction rate for 
alleged narco-traffickers and nearly 5 
percent conviction rate in cases of mur- 
der and kidnapping. 

Without an exploration of such ques- 
tions, we are presented with a simplis- 
tic battle between good guys—macho 
soldiers with loads of ammo—and bad 
guys—the tattooed and sinister drug 
goons. Despite complaints by Mexican 
human-rights groups about alleged hu- 
man-rights violations by the military and 
reports of altercations between civilians 
and soldiers from the outset of the of- 
fensive, rarely does the U.S. press cov- 
erage show citizens in confrontation 
with the Army or the experience of a 
civilian population under siege by car- 
tel violence. Instead, detailed coverage 
is lavished on the exotic habits of the 
drug traffickers, their taste for ostrich- 
leather cowboy boots, and the roman- 
ticized presentation of “narcocultura.” 
Consider this representative passage 
from the February 21, 2009, edition of 
The Wall Street Journal: “Mexican drug 
gangs even have an unofficial religion: 
they worship La Santa Muerte, a Mexi- 
can version of the grim reaper.” The ris- 
ing death toll, which doubled between 
2007 and 2008, is explained simply by 
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repeating Calderon’s logic: “Officials in 
both Washington and Mexico City also 
say the rising violence has a silver lin- 
ing...the Mexican government is finally 
cracking down on the drug cartels....” 
Contrast this with Alma Guillermo- 
prieto’s article, “Days of the Dead,” in 
the November 10, 2008, issue of The 
New Yorker, in which she too covers 
narcocultura and the violence, but her 
perspective is much broader. The article 
includes dissenting viewpoints and scru- 
tiny of Calderon’s war, its origins, and 
its tactics, and it places the rise of the 
cartels in the context of the end of the 
one-party political system in Mexico. 
Guillermoprieto’s piece delivers a so- 
ber report on an underground economy 
that has thrived for generations out of 
economic need and with tacit political 
approval. She approaches the story from 
a perspective within Mexico, rather than 


We are shown a 
simplistic battle 
between good 
guys and bad guys. 


from the outside looking in. As a result, 
the reader is informed, rather than co- 
erced by the implicit moral judgments 
found in articles that paint the cartels 
as “gangs” or “goons.” 

Daily coverage cannot match the 
depth and nuance of a New Yorker 
piece, but there are examples of efforts 
by newspapers to break free of the nar- 
row, simplistic storyline on the drug 
story. Consider the video series pro- 
duced by Travis Fox for The Washing- 
ton Post’s “Mexico at War” project. By 
making the experiences and perspec- 
tives of Mexican citizens the central fo- 
cus, Fox blurs the easy distinctions be- 
tween bad guys and good guys, explores 
the fear and distrust of the government, 
and explains the myriad reasons why the 
drug business thrives: a confluence of a 
lack of social services (education) and 
good-paying jobs, poor social mobility, 
and indifference on the part of the po- 
lice. We meet one family trying to pro- 


tect its little girl from the “war” outside, 
and then learn that many parents in the 

violence-ravaged town where this fam- 
ily lives work for the “narcos.” 

Such deeper reporting of Mexico 
requires a critical perspective on U.S. 
policy—a perspective that doesn’t fit the 
simplistic good guy/bad guy paradigm. 
The drug issue is too often cast as a Mex- 
ican menace, with breathless stories of 
the looming “spillover” of violence along 
the border reinforcing the notion of the 
U.S. as a bystander to a Mexican prob- 
lem. Sam Quinones, a Los Angeles Times 
reporter assigned to the paper’s MEX- 
ICO UNDER SIEGE series, which began 
in June 2008 and is ongoing, says that 
without “continual coverage” of Mexico, 

“what you end up getting is big boom and 
bash, and you don’t get a lot of subtle- 
ties.” Despite the significance of Mexico 
as a trade partner and a neighbor with 
whom the U.S. shares a two-thousand- 
mile border, Quinones finds that among 
some readers there is “a lack of knowl- 
edge that we are part of the war, the drug 
demand, the guns, the money.” 

Part of the reason, I would suggest, is 
articles like a May 31, 2009, piece in The 
New York Times, under the headline IN 
HEARTLAND DEATH, TRACES OF HER- 
OIN’S SPREAD, which linked the over- 
dose death of an Ohio drug user to the 
rapacious tentacles of the drug cartels. 
This perspective reflects the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s own war-on-drugs mentality, 
with its emphasis on punitive policies 
and on supply rather than demand. 

When the Times interviewed my 
great-great-uncle, he introduced him- 
self as a fellow journalist, the publisher 
of several Spanish-language newspa- 
pers. But the interview was conducted 
in English because Garza understood 
that the media’s presentation of issues 
had considerable influence in shaping 
U.S. attitudes and policy toward its new 
neighbor. Today, language is less of a 
barrier to understanding. The problem 
is a distorted and invisible wall of per- 
ception, a wall the press must disman- 
tle to truly see our neighbor—and our- 
selves. CJR 


MICHELLE GARCIA is producing a documen- 
tary about the wall along the U.S.-Mexican 
border. She is a producer for Independent 
Sources, a television newsmagazine that 
covers New York City’s ethnic press. 
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Congratulations to the 2009 winners of the $75,000 


mediante US. and Canada. 
for Excellence in Reporting on the Environment Postmark Deadlines: 
Books, January 11, 2010 
Blake Morrison and Brad Heath Ail other entries, February 1, 2010 


of USA TODAY The Grantham Prize is administered 
for by the Metcalf Institute for Marine 


The Smokestack Effect: Toxic Air and America’s Schools a ? 
Distal baat ia Bre and application 
netperer ae at 


and to the winners of $5,000 Awards of Special Merit— 


Tag Fettig, Karena Albers and Véronique Bernard of kontentreal 
for their series, e2: transport, The Grantham Prize 


part of e2: The Economies of Being Environmentally Conscious. Prone = ssc ‘Ripe 
Andrew Nikiforuk for his book, Tar Sands: Dirty Oil and the Future of a Continent, University of Rhode Island 


published by Greystone Books. Graduate School of Oceanography 


Susanne Rust and Meg Kissinger of The Milwaukee Journal Sentinel Narragansett, RI 02882 
for their series, Chemical Fallout. info@granthamprize.org 
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NOW YOU CAN TOO. 


Would you like to advance your career in public relations? Transition into this 
exciting and expanding field from another profession such as finance, journalism, 
law or marketing? Then discover Quinnipiac University’s new master of science 
in public relations. This full-time program with a part-time option prepares 
graduates for jobs in the corporate, nonprofit and government worlds. 


Highlights include: 

* The ability to specialize in specific areas like international, investor or healthcare 

* Highly qualified full-time faculty 

* Networking and professional development opportunities 

* State-of-the-art facilities with access to the latest technologies and research capabilities 
- A unique curriculum focused on professional practice in public relations ~ “WJ 


To find out more about this exciting opportunity to advance your 
career, visit www.quinnipiac.edu/gradadmission. 


QUINNIPIAC UNIVERSITY 


1-800-462-1944 | Hamden, Connecticut 





IN MEDIA RES ALISSA QUART 


The Rise of True Fiction 


Some of the best new films and books live between genres 


STAFF SERGEANT WILL JAMES FIDDLES WITH THE BOMB LIKE AN IT TECH ON 
methamphetamine. He works quickly despite his seventy-pound bomb suit and, 
as he labors on one IED, discovers five more hidden nearby in the sandy dirt of 
an Iraqi road. Later, on another mission, he and his explosives team fail to find 
a way to separate a repentant suicide bomber from his timed explosives. James 
apologizes and leaves the anguished man alone in a town square. When the bombs 
do blow, they do not make the fiery tangerine typical of Hollywood explosions, 
but rather dusty, ugly clouds. 

As James struggles to make sense of and then disarm Iraq’s many bombs, he 
regularly breaks protocol. He takes off his protective suit while working on one 
particularly puzzling 1ED because, he reasons, if he must die he “wants to die com- 
fortable.” He is a kind of cowboy artist of explosives, and has channeled all his 
gifts not into making a home rocket or getting a law degree but into defusing the 
bombs that would kill him. Instead of collecting old Macintosh computers, James 
keeps parts from bombs that he has disarmed in a box under his bed. 

Each of these scenes is tense and startlingly precise. They feel real. The Hurt 
Locker’s forensic, formalist style aligns it with documentaries or biopics. But it is 
defined as a fictional action movie by its screenwriter, director, and studio. 

Yet The Hurt Locker is rooted in an original piece of nonfiction published in 
Playboy in 2005, by Mark Boal, titled “The Man in the Bomb Suit.” It wasn’t a piece 
that I had heard of, but when I got a copy of it, finally, it was a pretty terrific article, 
full of deep reporting. (As of this writing, Boal’s original isn’t even archived on 
the Playboy Web site.) Boal wrote the screenplay for the movie, too, and the cor- 
respondence is striking. Many of the details in the film—the predilections of the 
central bomb tech, for instance—are based on the bomb-squad guy with whom 
Boal had embedded. 

This seems to be part of a broader trend: an increase in the blurring of neat and 
certain categories of “fiction” and “nonfiction” into something that we might call 

“true fiction.” Wherever I look, some of the best films and books are bending the 
categories in this way. There is Josh Neufeld’s A.D.: New Orleans After the Deluge, 
a heavily reported graphic novel, out in August, with multiple stories of loss and 
recovery in that city. There is a new nonfiction book, Zeitoun, by Dave Eggers, which 
was heralded for its use of fictional techniques. In The New York Times, Timothy 
Egan described the middle third of the book as “an odyssey with the quality of an 
unpleasant dream” that “reminded me of Cormac McCarthy’s postapocalyptic fic- 
tion, with the added bonus of proper punctuation.” Eggers defined his previous 
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book, What Is the What, about the life 
of a real Sudanese “Lost Boy” named 
Valentino Achak Deng, “fiction,” be- 
cause he altered some of the facts. But 
it is equally grounded in reporting. All 
of these books and films—2008’s Waltz 
With Bashir, about a soldier/director’s 
memories of the invasion of Lebanon, is 
another—bring fictional techniques to 
nonfiction and nonfiction’s techniques 
to fiction, and are not clearly aligned 
with one genre or the other. There is 
even a new anthology just out, The Lost 
Origins of the Essay, that attempts to ar- 
gue that some works long considered 
fiction are actually closer to this hy- 
brid form. In his own contribution to 
the book, its anthologist, John D’Agata, 
asks, “Do we read nonfiction in order to 
receive information, or do we read it to 
experience art?” 

Such works belong to a category that 
literary critics might call hybrid or even 

“liminal”—between things. The genre 
seems to thrive at transitional historical 
moments like ours. It is worth noting, 
too, that these hybrid works are arising 
outside of an avant-garde or “high” lit- 
erature. I am talking about writers like 
blockbuster memoirist Jeannette Walls, 
who terms her new book, Half Broke 
Horses—the story of her grandmother’s 
hard-luck life in a dirt dugout in west 
Texas—a “true life novel.” 

Thinking about these distinctions 
brought me to the past of the nonfic- 
tion/fiction form, though not quite as far 
back as Daniel Defoe. I revisited Norman 
Mailer’s magisterial Armies of the Night 
and, even better, his The Executioner’s 
Song, a “true life novel” that is a thou- 
sand pages long and “takes for its inci- 
dent and characters real events in the 
lives of real people,” as Joan Didion put 
it. The book is based on heavy report- 
ing on the crimes and 1977 execution of 
Gary Gilmore in Utah. We all know that 
Orwell or Capote or Mailer would create 
composites, compress time, put them- 
selves in the action as a character—like 
the character “Mailer” in Armies of the 
Night—and yet imagined their work to 
be a certain kind of journalism. 

But in the last few years, writers seem 
to be backing away some from catego- 
rizing things as “true,” even as they are 
also rethinking what nonfiction is and 
can be. Contemporary conditions may 





have something to do with this, includ- 
ing a reaction to exaggerated and falsi- 
fied memoirs, like James Frey’s A Mil- 
lion Little Pieces. The wariness of the 
nonfiction label surely has something 
to do with Frey being unmasked by 
Oprah, and maybe all the subsequent 
memoirists whose veracity was ques- 
tioned down to the smallest details have 
made writers more circumspect about 
the “nonfiction” appellation. (And then 
there was also Frey’s later abject and 
culturally demented half-redemption 
as a novelist.) 

The rise in works of true fiction may 
also have something to do with the sense 
that the category “nonfiction” no longer 
has the frisson it once did or the assur- 
ance that a book or film will sell. “The 
newshole for narrative nonfiction is 
shrinking,” says Andrew Pitzer, editor 


ative license. (What good is reality, they 
might ask, now that “reality television” 
has made the word itself into a kind of 
fiction?) 

One result, to me, is that the repor- 
torial richness of nonfiction is turning 
up in places where it hasn’t tended to 
thrive before—like The Wire and other 
television and film works, including The 
Hurt Locker, written in part by journal- 
ists who jumped the platform. They use 
composites and half-fabricated back 
stories; they give their subjects other 
names or refer to them by only their 
first names. 

The Hurt Locker’s Boal wrote the 
script for another strong Iraq war film, 
too—In the Valley of Elah—based even 
more directly on another of his articles. 
For Hurt Locker, he told me in a phone 
conversation, “The milieu and the spe- 
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came out of my firsthand observation. 
There is no way I could have written 
that screenplay without having been to 
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of how bomb techs do their job. This 
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guys in 2004 who behaved like the men 
in the movie.” 

In fact, Boal shot amateur video in 
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Iraq when he was writing his article 
for Playboy, and it got him thinking that 
the story would make a compelling film. 
When the time came to write the screen- 
play, Boal’s conception of character was 
shaped by detailed reporting. 

It’s the same with A.D., the graphic 
novel, which portrays seven people 
from New Orleans who either stayed 
in the city during the flooding in the 
aftermath of Hurricane Katrina in 2005 
or fanned out to other cities around the 
country, eventually returning to the city 
in dribs and drabs. A.D. emerged from 
another hybrid form, reported comic 
strips, and first appeared on the Web 
site Smith. It’s not the first book that has 
combined reportage with the graphic 
form. Joe Sacco helped pioneer the 
genre in the 1990s with his award-win- 
ning Palestine and Safe Area Gorazde. 
And there is a host of excellent graphic 
memoirists, like Alison Bechdel and my 
friend Laurie Sandell, who wrote and 
illustrated The Impostor’s Daughter, 
about her con-man father. And don’t 
forget Waltz with Bashir, the animated 
film which was adapted into a graphic 
novel this year. 

But A.D. is certainly one of the most 
rigorous in its storytelling and the 
most journalistic. Like Boal and Egg- 
ers, Neufeld is not “really” a journalist or 
“just” a journalist but something else: a 
nonfiction artist? A story architect? A.D. 
is “reality based,” formed from Neufeld’s 
interviews with the people of New Or- 
leans, like Abbas, a small-store owner 
who wound up on the roof during the 
deluge; Denise, who was in the Conven- 
tion Center where people were dying; 
and a comic-book collector named Leo, 
who left in the nick of time, abandon- 
ing his 15,000 books to drown at home. 
A.D.’s panels are brightly colored, from 
yellow to green to red, seeming to em- 
ulate the mental states of the charac- 
ters as they intensify their struggle to 
survive. 

According to a positive New York 
Times review, A.D. “is a novel, not a docu- 
mentary: Mr. Neufeld edited parts of the 
survivors’ stories and combined some 
characters.” Larry Smith, publisher of 

| Smith, who originally commissioned the 
| strips for his online magazine that ulti- 
| mately became A.D., argues against the 


| ° . . 
| Times’s reading, saying that the “catego- 


rization or description of A.D. as a ‘novel’ 
or somehow novelized is incorrect.” In 
Smith’s telling, A.D. is actually journal- 
ism in a new guise. 


‘True fiction’ is the 
mashup genre of 
the present, but 
also of the future. 


“We worked really diligently and me- 
thodically to make sure we got every- 
thing right,” Smith says. “I did the first 
interviews, in person, with Josh on our 
first trip to New Orleans. We recorded 
everything, and Josh double- and tri- 
ple-checked his notes with the charac- 
ters themselves before we put up anew 
chapter. A handful of times, a charac- 
ter would read the comic and say, ‘You 
know, I wouldn’t have worn that type 
of sweatshirt; it’s not my style, so Josh 
made the adjustment when it came time 
to make the book. “Neufeld has said that 
he used whatever method necessary to 
make “the emotional truth of the sto- 
ries much clearer” and was going for 
a novelish feel. Of course, the survi- 
vors’ tales were edited, with additional 
characters removed from certain scenes 
when the scenes became too confusing. 
That alone could trouble its position as 
simply nonfiction. 

Still, in films like The Hurt Locker 
and books like A.D. and other reported 
graphic novels, we are seeing nonfic- 
tion freed from its rigid constraints. “I 
think it’s a journalistic sensibility, with 
a fictional aspect,” Boal says. He cites 
Eggers’s fictionalized nonfiction and 
journalistic fiction both as prime models. 
These may not always be purely “true,” 
but they are some of the most emotion- 
ally accurate stuff out there. It’s the 
mashup genre not just of the present, 
but also the future. cur 
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APPRECIATION STEVE ONEY 


‘A Minor Regional Prophet’ 


Paul Hemphill wrote the stories he was meant to write 


PAUL HEMPHILL, THE FIRST PUBLISHED WRITER I EVER KNEW, DIED IN ATLANTA 
last summer of lung cancer at the age of seventy-three. The news was not unex- 
pected. Paul had smoked a pack of Camels every day for most of his years, and 
he had been in failing health for several months. Still, his death brought me to 
my knees. 

In the fall of 1973, Paul arrived at the University of Georgia as the writer-in- 
residence. I was a junior journalism major. Paul’s stock could not have been higher. 
The Nashville Sound, his 1970 book on country music, had been an acclaimed best- 
seller. His articles were appearing in Life and The Atlantic Monthly. His musings 
in Sport magazine ran under the standing headline, “Paul Hemphill’s America.” 
Unlike the mere mortals who made up most of the faculty, he was a star. More than 
that, he was a southern star. The son of a Birmingham, Alabama, truck driver, he 
had hit his stride in the sixties as the featured columnist for The Atlanta Journal. 
Six afternoons a week, he wrote about the hardships and joys of working-class 
people, fashioning himself as the Jimmy Breslin of Dixie. Then one day, burned 
out and pissed off, he quit. He would write books. For reporters—even fledgling 
ones—the move made him a legend. 

My first encounter with Paul set the pattern of our relationship for years to 
come. Along with several staffers from The Red and Black, the student newspa- 
per, I dropped by his efficiency apartment one night for drinks. The living room 
was dominated by a card table, atop which stood a manual Royal typewriter and 
a stack of yellow copy paper. The shelves held only two books: Ernest Heming- 
way’s By-line and John Steinbeck’s East of Eden. This was a place dedicated to the 
bare-bones task of grappling with words. No sooner had Paul poured Scotch into 
Styrofoam coffee cups (the house crystal) than he denounced an essay on the poet 
James Dickey in that morning’s Red and Black. I had written it. When I volunteered 
the fact, Paul responded: “I still think it’s a piece of crap.” There was no meanness 
in the verdict. It was just the blunt assessment of a pro to a kid. The Scotch kept 
flowing. Paul regaled us with stories about Michael Korda, his editor at Simon & 
Schuster, and Sterling Lord, his agent. He was evoking New York, the Mecca to 
which we all aspired. But mostly he talked about the subjects of his journalism— 
hillbilly crooners, stock-car drivers, jackdaw preachers, and, most memorably, his 
race-baiting father, of whom he had written in The New York Times Magazine: 


My old man raved on about Communists and niggers and Catholics and Jews. A trip to 
visit the folks in Birmingham invariably developed into an incredible one-way conver- 


sation: ‘This old boy out in Texas was 

telling me all about Jackie and those 

Secret Service agents....That’s all 

right, I know old Rastus McGill won’t 
let y’all say anything when you get out 

of Atlanta, but everybody knows he’s 

getting paid by Moscow.... You talkin’ 
‘bout Martin Luther Coon?.... Now 
Strom Thurmond, that’s a man for 
you....’ Ralph McGill [editor of The 

Atlanta Constitution] paid from Mos- 
cow? Jackie Kennedy pleasuring the 

Secret Service? I mean, there are 

times when it doesn’t take an expert 
to sort out the truth. I became a liberal, 
through the back door. 


Paul’s work was drawn from the South 
in which we all lived. He was celebrat- 
ing its plain folk while confronting its 
demons. By evening’s end, I had anew 
hero. 

The mid-sev- 
enties found me 
out of school 
and trying to sell 
freelance arti- 
cles to national 
magazines as I 
made my way 
from one small, 
southern news- 
paper to another. 
I needed a cham- 
pion, and in Paul 
I had the best. 
“Go ahead and 
send the piece 
to Sport,” he would write, volunteering 
to put in a word with Dick Schaap, the 
editor. When I got a lengthy interview 
with the white supremacist J. B. Stoner, 
Paul advised: “Go right down the line: 
Esquire, Playboy, The New York Times, 
et al. with a title like, ‘The Last Gothic 
Racist.’” This was heady stuff for an in- 
experienced twenty-two-year-old toil- 
ing for The Anderson (S.C.) Independent. 
“Quit the paper, first chance,” Paul con- 
sistently urged. He concluded every let- 
ter with a terse bit of literary wisdom: 
“Take notes on everything” or the ulti- 
mate validation: “Send me some clips.” 

The question, of course, was what 
was in this for Paul. The answer is that 
he needed someone to believe in him 
as much as I needed someone to be- 
lieve in me. He was in his late thirties 
and getting divorced (“Kids okay, wife 


Southern man 
Hemphill on 
assignment in 
Vietnam 
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angry, lawyer incompetent,” he wrote). 
The Good Old Boys, a collection of his 
magazine articles, had been published to 
superb reviews, but he was teaching at 
a small college in Florida, and his work 
was going slowly if at all. He was bogged 
down in a novel about life in the lowest 
rungs of minor-league baseball. He was 
falling behind on a biography of George 
Wallace for which he was under con- 
tract. Then there was the drinking. Too 
many of his letters began like this: “It 
is 11 a.m. and I am on my fourth Bloody 
Mary while Hemphill’s Famous Home- 
made Vegetable Soup boils on the late 
WW-II stove. I swear I am going to write 
on Wallace before I have tc be some- 
where at 3 p.m.” 

By the late seventies, following an 
aborted gig as a columnist for The San 
Francisco Examiner, Paul was back in 
Atlanta, where I had landed a job on the 


most southern writers had, of course, 
been defiantly provincial, but for Paul’s 
generation—which included Willie 
Morris and Marshall Frady—the civil- 
rights movement demanded an open- 
ness to change. Paul bore witness to the 
change both in his magazine pieces and 
in Mayor: Notes on the Sixties, which 
he co-wrote in 1971 with Ivan Allen Jr., 
the enlightened politician who charted 
Atlanta’s safe passage through the tu- 
mult. The book would become a vital 
reference for historians of the New 
South. For all of this, Paul was ambiva- 
lent about the region’s broader cultural 
upheavals. Much as he supported the 
battle for racial equality, he worried 
that the South’s colorful eccentricities 
were giving way to bland homogeneities. 
He felt that at least in part his job was 
to write the epitaph for the vanishing 
world in which he had been raised. 


The South was Paul’s beloved country—and 
his prison. More than any other writer of his 
era, he captured the hopes and fears of the 
overlooked people of his native land. 


Journal & Constitution Sunday Magazine. 
We convened regularly at Manuel’s Tav- 
ern, the city’s Democratic Party water- 
ing hole. Delighted as I was to see Paul, 
I no longer idolized him. I had grown 
weary of his tendency to talk about the 
same subjects—his father, the bigotry of 
Birmingham, Johnny Cash, and the still- 
unfinished baseball novel—and I chafed 
at his lack of curiosity about life out- 
side the South. Where I was looking to 
the future, he seemed stuck in the past. 
When I tried to steer him to broader 
topics, he would grumble, “I’m a minor 
regional prophet.” The comment, both 
humble and grandiose, was also some- 
thing else—a declaration of principles: 
all the literary material anyone could 
ever want was right at home. 

“A sense of place” was another of 
Paul’s big phrases, and he invoked it like 
a credo. Ever since William Faulkner, 
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In 1981, I left the South for a Nieman 
fellowship at Harvard, an honor Paul had 
enjoyed in 1969 and helped me to secure 
by writing a letter of recommendation. 
From Cambridge, I moved to Los Ange- 
les, where at California magazine I em- 
barked on the career I had envisioned at 
the University of Georgia. I was writing 
about politics and architecture, crime 
and Hollywood. Paul, who had settled 
for good in Atlanta, was never long out of 
touch. He was unstinting in his praise of 
my work. As for his life, the reports were 
mixed. He had abandoned the Wallace 
book, but shortly before I moved away, 
he had completed the baseball novel, 
Long Gone. In the mid-1980s, he sold it 
to HBO, which turned the bawdy tale of 
a player-manager named Stud Cantrell 
and a groupie named Dixie Lee Boxx 
into a splendid movie. 

Twenty-three years ago, Paul finally 


stopped drinking. His new wife, Susan 

Percy, a fine journalist in her own right, 
gave him the love and stability he had 

always needed. I was at this point nearly 
as old as Paul had been when we met. 
Tempered by my grown-up failures and 

struggling with a book of my own, I took 

pleasure in watching him proceed to 

write a string of first-rate, nonfiction 

works, all set in the South. In Leaving 
Birmingham, he made peace with that 

city’s nasty legacy. Wheels, his 1997 ac- 
count of a season on the NASCAR circuit, 
appeared before stock-car races became 

a mandatory stop for presidential candi- 
dates. The Ballad of Little River tells the 

story of a listless band of white teenagers 

who burn down a black church in south 

Alabama less out of prejudice than out 

of ugly boredom. In 2005 came Lovesick 

Blues, a biography of Hank Williams— 
like Paul, a gangly, jug-eared Alabama 

boy who sang of loneliness and simple 

pleasures. In the end, there were six- 
teen books, the last, published in 2008, 
a history of football at Auburn Univer- 
sity, Paul’s alma mater. The South was 

his beloved country—and his prison. He 

was a regional prophet. But only in cer- 
tain blinkered publishing circles would 

that make him minor. More than any 
other writer of his era, he captured the 

hopes and fears of the overlooked peo- 
ple of his native land, and he did it in 

deceptively simple, unvarnished prose. 
“It’s so well-written it reads like it’s not 
even written,” I wrote him after finish- 
ing Lovesick Blues. 

The e-mail that Paul was dying came 
in late June. He was in a hospice and 
rarely conscious. There would be no 
goodbyes. I thought back te our first 
meeting—the stark efficiency apart- 
ment, the Royal typewriter. It was a 
tableau not just of Paul’s life but of the 
writer’s life. You write the stories you are 
meant to write. You tell them as well as 
you can tell them. For Paul, they were 
about the misunderstood and often ridi- 
culed South. Although I also ended up 
writing a book about the region, I ulti- 
mately had to leave to discover my path. 
Either way, you must take notes on ev- 
erything. cr 


STEVE ONEY is the author of And the Dead 
Shall Rise: The Murder of Mary Phagan and 
the Lynching of Leo Frank. 
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BY LEONARD DOWNIE JR. AND MICHAEL SCHUDSON 


Many recent articles have addressed the perilous future of journalism. What is different about this one, aside 
from the breadth of the authors’ research, is that it focuses resolutely on a particular function of the press, 


what it calls “accountability journalism,” and that it lays out a series of usable—though ambitious—ideas 
that, taken together, would build an ecosystem beneficial to the health of accountability journalism in the 
commercial, nonprofit, and public news sectors. We hope you see the report as framing the discussion, and 
that you will join in a conversation about it on our Web site at cjr.org/reconstruction. —The Editors 


AMERICAN JOURNALISM IS AT A TRANSFORMATIONAL 
moment, in which the era of dominant newspapers and influ- 
ential network news divisions is rapidly giving way to one in 
which the gathering and distribution of news is more widely 
dispersed. As almost everyone knows, the economic founda- 
tion of the nation’s newspapers, long supported by advertis- 
ing, is collapsing, and newspapers themselves, which have 
been the country’s chief source of independent reporting, 
are shrinking—literally. Fewer journalists are reporting less 
news in fewer pages, and the hegemony that near-monop- 
oly metropolitan newspapers enjoyed during the last third 
of the twentieth century, even as their primary audience 
eroded, is ending. Commercial television news, which was 
long the chief rival of printed newspapers, has also been 
losing its audience, its advertising revenue, and its report- 
ing resources. 

Newspapers and television news are not going to vanish in 
the foreseeable future, despite frequent predictions of their 
imminent extinction. But they will play diminished roles 
in an emerging and still rapidly changing world of digital 
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journalism, in which the means of news reporting are being 
re-invented, the character of news is being reconstructed, 
and reporting is being distributed across a greater number 
and variety of news organizations, new and old. 

The questions that this transformation raises are simple 
enough: What is going to take the place of what is being lost, 
and can the new array of news media report on our nation 
and our communities as well as—or better than—journalism 
has until now? More importantly—and the issue central to 
this report—what should be done to shape this new land- 
scape, to help assure that the essential elements of indepen- 
dent, original, and credible news reporting are preserved? 
We believe that choices made now and in the near future 
will not only have far-reaching effects but, if the choices are 
sound, significantly beneficial ones. 

Some answers are already emerging. The Internet and 
those seizing its potential have made it possible—and often 
quite easy—to gather and distribute news more widely in new 
ways. This is being done not only by surviving newspapers 
and commercial television, but by startup online news orga- 





In 2002, photographer Sean Hemmerle began chronicling the American newsroom in a series of portraits for 
CJR. The following photographs illustrate the spirit of independent journalism that this report suggests is a 
public good, vital but now fragile. (Above: Time magazine at closing, on the eve of the war in Iraq, 2003.) 


nizations, nonprofit investigative reporting projects, public 
broadcasting stations, university-run news services, com- 


munity news sites with citizen participation, and bloggers. 
Even government agencies and activist groups are playing 
a role. Together, they are creating not only a greater variety 
of independent reporting missions but different definitions 
of news. 

Reporting is becoming more participatory and collab- 
orative. The ranks of news gatherers now include not only 
newsroom staffers, but freelancers, university faculty mem- 
bers, students, and citizens. Financial support for reporting 
now comes not only from advertisers and subscribers, but 
also from foundations, individual philanthropists, academic 
and government budgets, special interests, and voluntary 
contributions from readers and viewers. There is increased 
competition among the different kinds of news gatherers, 
but there also is more cooperation, a willingness to share 
resources and reporting with former competitors. That 
increases the value and impact of the news they produce, 
and creates new identities for reporting while keeping old, 
familiar ones alive. “I have seen the future, and it is mutual,” 
says Alan Rusbridger, editor of Britain’s widely read Guard- 
ian newspaper. He sees a collaborative journalism emerging, 
what he calls a “mutualized newspaper.” 


The Internet has made all this possible, but it also has 
undermined the traditional marketplace support for Ameri- 
can journalism. The Internet’s easily accessible free infor- 
mation and low-cost advertising have loosened the hold of 
large, near-monopoly news organizations on audiences and 
advertisers. As this report will explain, credible independent 
news reporting cannot flourish without news organizations 
of various kinds, including the print and digital reporting 
operations of surviving newspapers. But it is unlikely that 
any but the smallest of these news organizations can be sup- 
ported primarily by existing online revenue. That is why—at 
the end of this report—we will explore a variety and mixture 
of ways to support news reporting, which must include non- 
market sources like philanthropy and government. 

The way news is reported today did not spring from an 
unbroken tradition. Rather, journalism changed, sometimes 
dramatically, as the nation changed—its economics (because 
of the growth of large retailers in major cities), demographics 
(because of the shifts of population from farms to cities and 
then to suburbs), and politics (because early on political par- 
ties controlled newspapers and later lost power over them). 
In the early days of the republic, newspapers did little or no 
local reporting—in fact, those early newspapers were almost 
all four-page weeklies, each produced by a single proprietor- 
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printer-editor. They published much more foreign than local 
news, reprinting stories they happened to see in London 
papers they received in the mail, much as Web news aggre- 
gators do today. What local news they did provide consisted 
mostly of short items or bits of intelligence brought in by 
their readers, without verification. 

Most of what American newspapers did from the time 
that the First Amendment was ratified, in 
1791, until well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury was to provide an outlet for opin- 
ion, often stridently partisan. Newspa- 
per printers owed their livelihoods and 
loyalties to political parties. Not until the 
1820s and 1830s did they begin to hire 
reporters to gather news actively rather 
than wait for it to come to them. By the 
late nineteenth century, urban newspa- 
pers grew more prosperous, ambitious 
and powerful, and some began to pro- 
claim their political independence. 

In the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, even though earnings at newspa- 
pers were able to support a more profes- 
sional culture of reporters and editors, 
reporting was often limited by deference to authority. By 
the 1960s, though, more journalists at a number of pros- 
perous metropolitan newspapers were showing increasing 
skepticism about pronouncements from government and 
other centers of power. More newspapers began to encour- 
age “accountability reporting” that often comes out of beat 
coverage and targets those who have power and influence 
in our lives—not only governmental bodies, but businesses 
and educational and cultural institutions. Federal regulatory 
pressure on broadcasters to take the public service require- 
ments of their licenses seriously also encouraged greater 
investment in news. 

A serious commitment to accountability journalism did 
not spread universally throughout newspapers or broadcast 
media, but abundant advertising revenue during the profit- 
able last decades of the century gave the historically large 
staffs of many urban newspapers an opportunity to signifi- 
cantly increase the quantity and quality of their reporting. An 
extensive American Journalism Review study of the content 
of ten metropolitan newspapers across the country, for the 
years 1964-65 and 1998-99, found that overall the amount 
of news these papers published doubled. 

The concept of news also was changing. The percentage 
of news categorized in the study as local, national, and inter- 
national declined from 35 to 24 percent, while business news 
doubled from 7 to 15 percent, sports increased from 16 to 21 
percent, and features from 23 to 26 percent. Newspapers 
moved from a preoccupation with government, usually in 
response to specific events, to a much broader understand- 
ing of public life that included not just events, but also pat- 
terns and trends, and not just in politics, but also in science, 
medicine, business, sports, education, religion, culture, and 
entertainment. 

These developments were driven in part by the market. 


are pursued 
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Something is 
gained when 
reporting, analysis, 
and investigation 


collaboratively 


organizations. 


Editors sought to slow the loss of readers turning to broad- 
cast or cable television, or to magazines that appealed to 
niche audiences. The changes also were driven by the social 
movements of the 1960s and 1970s. The civil-rights move- 
ment taught journalists in what had been overwhelmingly 
white and male newsrooms about minority communities 
that they hadn’t covered well or at all. The women’s move- 
ment successfully asserted that “the per- 
sonal is political” and ushered in such 
topics as sexuality, gender equity, birth 
control, abortion, childhood, and parent- 
hood. Environmentalists helped to make 
scientific and medical questions part of 
everyday news reporting. 

Is that kind of journalism imperiled 
by the transformation of the American 
news media? To put it another way, is 
independent news reporting a significant 
public good whose diminution requires 
urgent attention? Is it an essential com- 
ponent of public information that, as the 
Knight Commission on the Information 
Needs of Communities in a Democracy 
recently put it, “is as vital to the healthy 
functioning of communities as clean air, safe streets, good 
schools, and public health?” 

Those questions are asked most often in connection with 
independent reporting’s role in helping to create an informed 
citizenry in a representative democracy. This is an essential 
purpose for reporting, along with interpretation, analysis 
and informed opinion, and advocacy. And news reporting 
also provides vital information for participation in society 
and in daily life. 

Much of newspaper journalism in other democracies is 
still partisan, subsidized by or closely allied with political 
parties. That kind of journalism can also serve democracy. 
But in the plurality of the American media universe, advocacy 
journalism is not endangered—it is growing. The expression 
of publicly disseminated opinion is perhaps Americans’ most 
exercised First Amendment right, as anyone can see and hear 
every day on the Internet, cable television, or talk radio. 

What is under threat is independent reporting that pro- 
vides information, investigation, analysis, and community 
knowledge, particularly in the coverage of local affairs. 
Reporting the news means telling citizens what they would 
not otherwise know. “It’s so simple it sounds stupid at first, 
but when you think about it, it is our fundamental advantage,” 
says Tim McGuire, a former editor of the Minneapolis Star 
Tribune. “We've got to tell people stuff they don’t know.” 

Reporting is not something to be taken for granted. 
Even late in the nineteenth century, when American news 
reporting was well established, European journalists looked 
askance, particularly at the suspicious practice of interview- 
ing. One French critic lamented disdainfully that the “spirit 
of inquiry and espionage” in America might be seeping into 
French journalism. 

Independent reporting not only reveals what government 
or private interests appear to be doing but also what lies 





National Public Radio, Washington, D.C., 2003 


behind their actions. This is the watchdog function of the 
press—reporting that holds government officials accountable 
to the legal and moral standards of public service and keeps 
business and professional leaders accountable to society’s 
expectations of integrity and fairness. 

Reporting the news also undergirds democracy by 
explaining complicated events, issues, and processes in clear 
language. Since 1985, explanatory reporting has had its own 
Pulitzer Prize category, and explanation and analysis is now 
part of much news and investigative reporting. It requires 
the ability to explain a complex situation to a broad public. 
News reporting also draws audiences into their communi- 
ties. In America, sympathetic exposes of “how the other half 
lives” go back to the late nineteenth century, but what we 
may call “community knowledge reporting” or “social empa- 
thy reporting” has proliferated in recent decades. Everyone 
remembers how the emotionally engaging coverage by news- 
papers and television of the victims of Hurricane Katrina 
made more vivid and accessible issues of race, social and 
economic conditions, and the role of government in people’s 
lives. At its best, this kind of reporting shocks readers, as well 
as enhances curiosity, empathy, and understanding about life 
in our communities. 

In the age of the Internet, everyone from individual citi- 
zens to political operatives can gather information, investi- 
gate the powerful, and provide analysis. Even if news organi- 


zations were to vanish en masse, information, investigation, 
analysis, and community knowledge would not disappear. 
But something else would be lost, and we would be reminded 
that there is a need not just for information, but for news 
judgment oriented to a public agenda and a general audience. 
We would be reminded that there is a need not just for news 
but for newsrooms. Something is gained when reporting, 
analysis, and investigation are pursued collaboratively by 
stable organizations that can facilitate regular reporting by 
experienced journalists, support them with money, logistics, 
and legal services, and present their work to a large public. 
Institutional authority or weight often guarantees that the 
work of newsrooms won't easily be ignored. 

The challenge is to turn the current moment of trans- 
formation into a reconstruction of American journalism, 
enabling independent reporting to emerge enlivened and 
enlarged from the decline of long-dominant news media. It 
may not be essential to save any particular news medium, 
including printed newspapers. What is paramount is preserv- 
ing independent, original, credible reporting, whether or not 
it is popular or profitable, and regardless of the medium in 
which it appears. 

Accountability journalism, particularly local account- 
ability journalism, is especially threatened by the economic 
troubles that have diminished so many newspapers. So much 
of the news that people find, whether on television or radio 
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or the Internet, still originates with newspaper reporting. 
And newspapers are the source of most local news report- 
ing, which is why it is even more endangered than national, 
international, or investigative reporting that might be pro- 
vided by other sources. 

At the same time, digital technology—joined by innovation 
and entrepreneurial energy—is opening new possibilities 
for reporting. Journalists can research 
much more widely, update their work 
repeatedly, follow it up more thoroughly, 
verify it more easily, compare it with that 
of competitors, and have it enriched and 
fact-checked by readers. “Shoe leather” 
reporting is often still essential, but 
there are extraordinary opportunities for 
reporting today because journalists can 
find so much information on the Inter- 
net. Los Angeles Times reporters Bettina 
Boxall and Julie Cart won the 2009 Pulit- 
zer Prize for explanatory reporting by 
using both the Internet and in-person 
reporting to analyze why the number 
and intensity of wildfires has increased 
in California. They found good sources 
among U.S. Forest Service retirees by typing “Forest Service” 
and “retired” into a Google search and then interviewing 
the people whose names came up. “The Internet,” Boxall 
said, “has made basic research faster, easier, and richer. But 
it can’t displace interviews, being there, or narrative.” At the 
same time, consumers of news have more fresh reporting at 
their fingertips and the ability to participate in reportorial 
journalism more readily than ever before. They and reporters 
can share information, expertise, and perspectives, in direct 
contacts and through digital communities. Taking advantage 
of these opportunities requires finding ways to help new 
kinds of reporting grow and prosper while existing media 
adapt to new roles. 

These are the issues that this report—based on dozens of 
interviews, visits to news organizations across the country, 
and numerous recent studies and conferences on the future 
of news—will explore, and that will lead to its reecommen- 
dations. 


and quality 


What is happening to independent news reporting by 
newspapers? Metropolitan newspaper readership began 
its long decline during the television era and the movement 
of urban populations to the suburbs. As significant amounts 
of national and retail advertising shifted to television, news- 
papers became more dependent on classified advertising. 
Then, with the advent of multichannel cable television and 
the largest wave of non-English-speaking immigration in 
nearly a century, audiences for news became fragmented. 
Ownership of newspapers and television stations became 
increasingly concentrated in publicly traded corporations 
that were determined to maintain large profit margins and 
correspondingly high stock prices. 

Quarterly earnings increasingly became the preoccupa- 
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tion of some large newspaper chain owners and managers 
who were far removed from their companies’ newsrooms and 
the communities they covered. To maintain earnings when- 
ever advertising revenues fell, some owners started to reverse 
some of their previous increases in reporting staffs and the 
space devoted to news. Afternoon newspapers in remaining 
multipaper cities were in most cases merged with morning 
papers or shut down. In many cities, by 
the turn of the century—even before Web 
sites noticeably competed for readers or 
Craigslist attracted large amounts of clas- 
sified advertising—newspapers already 
were doing less news reporting. 

The Internet revolution helped to 
accelerate the decline in print readership, 
and newspapers responded by offering 
their content for free on their new Web 
sites. In hindsight, this may have been a 
business mistake, but the motivation at 
the time was to attract new audiences 
and advertising for content on the Inter- 
net, where most other information was 
already free. Although the readership of 
newspaper Web sites grew rapidly, much 
of the growth turned out to be illusory—just momentary and 
occasional visits from people drawn to the sites through links 
from the rapidly growing number of Web aggregators, search 
engines, and blogs. The initial surge in traffic helped to create 
a tantalizing but brief boomlet in advertising on newspaper 
Web sites. But the newfound revenue leveled off, and fell far 
short of making up for the rapid declines in revenue from 
print advertising that accelerated with the recession. 

The economics of newspapers deteriorated rapidly. 
Profits fell precipitously, despite repeated rounds of deep 
cost-cutting. Some newspapers began losing money, and 
the depressed earnings of many others were not enough to 
service the debt that their owners had run up while continu- 
ing to buy new properties. The Tribune chain of newspapers, 
which stretched from the Los Angeles Times and the Chicago 
Tribune to Newsday, The Baltimore Sun, and the Orlando Sen- 
tinel, went into bankruptcy. So did several smaller chains and 
individually owned newspapers in large cities such as Minne- 
apolis and Philadelphia. In Denver, Seattle, and Tucson—still 
two-newspaper towns in 2008—longstanding metropolitan 
dailies stopped printing newspapers. More than one hundred 
daily papers eliminated print publication on Saturdays or 
other days each week. 

In just a few years’ time, many newspapers cut their 
reporting staffs by half and significantly reduced their news 
coverage. The Baltimore Sun’s newsroom shrank to about 
150 journalists from more than 400; the Los Angeles Times’ 
to less than 600 journalists from more than 1,100. Overall, 
according to various studies, the number of newspaper edi- 
torial employees, which had grown from about 40,000 in 
1971 to more than 60,000 in 1992, had fallen back to around 
40,000 in 2009. 

In most cities, fewer newspaper journalists were reporting 
on city halls, schools, social welfare, life in the suburbs, local 
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business, culture, the arts, science, or the environment, and 
fewer were assigned to investigative reporting. Most large 
newspapers eliminated foreign correspondents and many of 
their correspondents in Washington. The number of news- 
paper reporters covering state capitals full-time fell from 
524 in 2003 to 355 at the beginning of 2009. A large share of 


newspaper reporting of government, economic activity, and 
quality of life simply disappeared. 


Will this contraction continue until newspapers and their 
news reporting no longer exist? Not all newspapers are at 

risk. Many of those less battered by the economic downturn 

are situated in smaller cities and towns where there is no 

newspaper competition, no locally based television station, 
and no Craigslist. Those papers’ reporting staffs, which never 
grew very large, remain about the same size they have been 

for years, and they still concentrate on local news. A number 

of them have sought to limit the loss of paid circulation and 

advertising in their print papers by charging non-subscrib- 
ers for access to most of their Web content. They are scat- 
tered across the country from Albuquerque, New Mexico, to 

Lawrence, Kansas, to Newport, Rhode Island. Although they 
have not attracted many paid Web-only subscribers, their 
publishers say they have so far protected much of their print 
circulation and advertising. 


Larger newspapers are seriously looking into ways to 
seek payment for at least some of the news they put online. 
Their publishers have been discussing various proposals 
from Internet entrepreneurs, including improved tech- 
nologies for digital subscriptions, micropayments (on the 
model of iTunes) to read individual news stories, single-click 
mechanisms for readers to make voluntary payments, and 
business-to-business arrangements enabling newspapers 
to share in the ad revenue from other sites that republish 
their content. Whether “information wants to be free” on 
the Internet has become a highly charged, contentious issue, 
somewhat out of proportion to how much money may be at 
stake or its potential impact on news reporting. 

Only a few large newspapers are already charging for 
digital news of special interest. Both The Wall Street Journal 
and the Financial Times sell subscriptions for access to their 
Web sites, and the Journal also has decided to charge for its 
content on mobile devices like BlackBerrys and iPhones. 
The Milwaukee Journal Sentinel sells subscriptions to avid 
Green Bay Packers football fans for its Packer Insider site, 
and the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette offers paid membership to 
a niche Web site of exclusive staff blogs, videos, chats, and 
social networking. 

One entrepreneurial venture, Journalism Online, claims 
that publishers of hundreds of daily and weekly newspa- 
pers have signed letters of intent to explore its strategy 
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for enabling online readers to buy digital news from many 
publications through a single password-protected Web site. 
A Silicon Valley startup named Attributor has developed 
technology to “fingerprint” each news organization’s digital 
content to determine where it shows up on other Web sites 
and what advertising is being sold with it. Attributor offers 
to negotiate with Internet advertising networks to share that 
revenue with publishers who join its Fair 
Syndication Consortium. The Associated 
Press recently announced a strategy for 
tracking news produced by AP and its 
member newspapers through the Inter- 
net, and then seeking payment for it. 

Entrepreneurs have also proposed 
ways in which news consumers could 
allow their reading habits on the Internet 
to be monitored so that news organiza- 
tions could sell highly targeted groups 
of readers to advertisers at high prices. 
Google offers publishers some ways to 
use its search engine to seek payment for 
their digital news. But given the Inter- 
net’s culture of relatively free access to 
an infinite amount of information, no one 
knows whether any of these approaches would lead to new 
economic models for journalism. 

There have been suggestions that philanthropists or foun- 
dations could buy and run newspapers as endowed institu- 
tions, as though they were museums. But it would take an 
endowment of billions of dollars to produce enough invest- 
ment income to run a single sizeable newspaper, much less 
large numbers of papers in communities across the country. 

U. S. Senator Ben Cardin of Maryland has introduced 
legislation to allow newspapers to become nonprofits for 
educational purposes under section 501(c)(3) of the tax code, 
similar to charities and educational and cultural nonprofits. 
Philanthropic contributions to them would be tax-deductible. 
But the bill, which has not moved anywhere in Congress, 
does not address how a newspaper that is losing money, espe- 
cially one saddled with significant debt or other liabilities, 
could be converted into a viable nonprofit. 

For all this, many newspapers are still profitable, not 
counting some of their owners’ overhanging debt, which may 
be resolved through ongoing bankruptcy reorganizations and 
ownership changes. And many newspapers are extensively 
restructuring themselves to integrate their print and digital 
operations, creating truly multimedia news organizations in 
ways that should produce both more cost savings—and more 
engaging journalism. 

A growing number of newspapers also are supplementing 
their reduced resources for news reporting by collaborating 
with other newspapers, new kinds of news organizations, 
and their own readers. In the most extensive collaboration, 
Ohio’s eight largest newspapers—The Plain Dealer in Cleve- 
land, The Akron Beacon Journal, The (Canton) Repository, The 
Columbus Dispatch, The (Cincinnati) Enquirer, The Dayton 
Daily News, The (Toledo) Blade, and The (Youngstown) Vin- 
dicator—have formed the Ohio News Organization. They 
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share state, business, sports, arts, and entertainment news 

reporting, various kinds of features, editorials, photographs, 
and graphics. The newspapers work independently and com- 
petitively on enterprise and investigative reporting, to which 

their editors say they can each now devote more of their 

smaller number of reporters. 

The Star-Ledger in Newark has created a separate commu- 
nity news service that hired three-dozen 
younger, lower-paid journalists to report 
from surrounding New Jersey towns. The 
Seattle Times has agreed to share news 
Web site links and some reporting with 
what editor David Boardman calls Seat- 
tle’s “most respected neighborhood blogs,” 
to which residents contribute news to be 
edited by professional journalists. 

As newspapers sharply reduce their 
staffs and news reporting to cut costs 
and survive, they also reduce their value 
to their readers and communities. At 
the same time, they are disgorging thou- 
sands of trained journalists who are now 
available to start and staff new kinds 
of local news organizations, primarily 
online. This sets the stage for a future for local news report- 
ing in which the remaining economically viable newspa- 
pers—with much smaller staffs, revenues, and profits—will 
try to do many things at once: publish in print and digitally, 
seek new ways to attract audience and advertisers, invent 
new products and revenue streams, and find partners to 
help them produce high-quality news at lower cost. They 
will do all of this in competition—and in collaboration— 
with the new, primarily online, news organizations that 
are able to thrive. 


Why can’t television and radio make up for the loss of report- 
ing by newspapers? Some local television stations sometimes 
produce exemplary local and regional reporting, as demon- 
strated by the winners of the 2009 DuPont Award. A two-year 
investigation by wWTVT, a Fox affiliate in Tampa, of criminal 
justice in nearby Hardee County led to the release of a truck 
driver wrongfully imprisoned for vehicular manslaughter. 
WFAA in Dallas, an ABC affiliate that has won more than a 
dozen national awards, received a special citation for three 
notable investigative reports in a single year. 

Still, even in their best years, most commercial television 
stations had far fewer news reporters than local newspapers, 
and a 1999 study of fifty-nine local news stations in nineteen 
cities found that 90 percent of all their stories reported on 
accidents, crimes, and scheduled or staged events. In recent 
years, with their ratings and ad revenues in rapid decline 
and their once extravagant profit margins imperiled, many 
local television stations have made further cuts in already 
small news staffs. The number of television stations pro- 
ducing local news of their own is steadily shrinking. Some 
stations, such as KDNL, the aBc affiliate in St. Louis, and 
WYOU, serving Scranton and Wilkes-Barre in Pennsylvania, 
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have dropped local news altogether. At 205 stations around 
the country, newscasts are now produced by others station 
in the same cities. 

In the past, the Federal Communications Commission 
required station owners to show they were serving the public 
interest before their broadcasting licenses could be renewed. 
But the Fcc no longer effectively enforces the public-service 
requirement. Some cable television systems offer all-news 
local channels produced by the cable company itself or by 
broadcast station owners. The cable news channels, which 
recycle a relatively few news programs throughout the day, 
are usually lower cost, smaller-audience versions of host or 
collaborating broadcast stations. 

On radio, with the exception of all-news stations in some 
large cities, most commercial stations do little or no local 
news reporting. A growing number of listeners have turned 
to public radio stations for national and international news 
provided by National Public Radio. But only a relatively small 
number of those public radio stations also offer their listeners 
a significant amount of local news reporting. And even fewer 
public television stations provide local news coverage. 

Congress created the current system of public radio and 
television in 1967. Through the quasi-independent Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting, the federal government fun- 
nels about $400 million a year to program producers and to 
hundreds of independent public radio and television stations 


that reach every corner of the country. The stations, which 
are owned by colleges and universities, nonprofit commu- 
nity groups, and state and local governments, supplement 
relatively small cps grants with fundraising from individual 
donors, philanthropic foundations, and corporate contribu- 
tors. Most of the money is used for each station’s overhead 
costs and fundraising, rather than news reporting. 

Three-fourths of the cpB’s money goes to public televi- 
sion, which has never done much original news reporting. 
The Public Broadcasting Service, collectively owned by 
local public television stations and primarily funded by the 
CPB, is a conduit for public affairs programs produced by 
some larger stations and independent producers that consist 
mostly of documentaries, talk shows, and a single national 
news discussion program, The NewsHour With Jim Lehrer, 
on weeknights. 

Because PBs has no production capacity of its own, it does 
not do any news reporting. But as a distributor of program- 
ming, it is exploring how to improve public television news 
in what a Pew Foundation-funded PBs consultant described 
as an often dysfunctional, entrenched culture with “too many 
silos”—meaning the many individual stations, production 
organizations, and programming groups—that have not 
worked well together on news reporting. An internal PBs 
study reportedly recommends the creation of a destination 
public news Web site, with content from throughout public 
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television and radio. David Fanning, the longtime executive 

producer of Frontline, has proposed going further. Fanning 
wants to create a full-fledged national reporting organization 

for public television with its own staff and funding. Realiz- 
ing either his proposal or the vision of the pBs study would 

require a major realignment of public media relationships 

and funding. Neither would increase independent local news 

reporting by public television stations. 

While the audience for public radio 
of about 28 million listeners each week 
is just over one-third of the 75 million 
weekly viewers of public television, it has 
been growing substantially for several 
decades, driven largely by its national 
news programs. NPR’s Morning Edition 
and All Things Considered are the most 
popular programs on public radio or tele- 
vision. And Morning Edition’s audience 
of nearly 12 million listeners alone has 
been about a third larger than that for 
NBC’s Today. Although NPR also has lost 
revenue during the recession and laid off 
staff for the first time in a quarter century, 
it recently launched an ambitious Web 
site with national news updates and stories. It also hired its 
first editor for investigative reporting, Brian Duffy, who is 
working on accountability journalism projects with reporters 
at NPR and local public radio stations. NPR has seventeen for- 
eign bureaus, more than all but a few American newspapers, 
and six U.S. regional bureaus. 

But only a small fraction of the public radio stations that 
broadcast NPR’s national and international news accompany 
it with a significant amount of local news reporting. Those 
that do tend to be large city, regional, or state flagship stations. 
Some of these operations are impressive. Northern California 
Public Broadcasting, for instance, with stations in San Fran- 
cisco, San Jose, and Monterey, has a thirty-person news staff 
reporting on the state’s government and economy, education, 
environment, and health. Its KQED public radio and television 
stations in San Francisco have announced a collaboration 
with the Graduate School of Journalism at the University of 
California, Berkeley to launch in 2010 an independent non- 
profit Bay Area news organization with $5 million in seed 
money from local businessman Warren Hellman. The new 
entity’s reporters, working with KQED journalists and Berke- 
ley students, will cover local government, education, culture, 
the environment, and neighborhoods for its own Web site, 
other digital media, and public radio and television. 

Some public radio stations have sought advice from CPB, 
asking how they could expand and finance local news cover- 
age, using journalists who had worked at local newspapers. A 
just-completed cps Public Radio Task Force Report put “sup- 
porting significant growth in the scale, quality, and impact 
of local reporting” near the top of its recommendations for 
further increasing the audience for public radio. 

Under Vivian Schiller, National Public Radio’s new CEO, 
NPR has taken steps to help member stations with local 
news coverage. NPR is a nonprofit that supplies national and 
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international news and cultural programming—but not local 
news—to about 800 public radio stations. These stations 
are owned and managed by 280 local and state nonprofits, 
colleges, and universities that support NPR with their dues. 
Schiller says her goal, approved by the board of member sta- 
tion representatives that governs NPR, is “to step in where 
local newspapers are leaving.” In its most ambitious proj- 
ect, NPR has created a digital distribu- 
tion platform on which it and member 
stations can share radio and Web site 
reporting on subjects of local interest 
in various parts of the country, such as 
education or the environment. 

Overall, however, local news coverage 
remains underfunded, understaffed, and 
a low priority at most public radio and 
television stations, whose leaders have 
been unable to make—or uninterested in 
making—the case for investment in local 
news to donors and Congress. 


What are the new sources of independent 

news reporting? Different kinds of news 
organizations are being started by journalists who have left 
print and broadcast, and also by universities and their stu- 
dents, Internet entrepreneurs, bloggers, and so-called “citizen 
journalists.” Many of these new organizations report on their 
communities. Others concentrate on investigative reporting. 
Some specialize in subjects like national politics, state govern- 
ment, or health care. Many are tax-exempt nonprofits, while 
others are trying to become profitable. Most publish only 
online, avoiding printing and delivery costs. However, some 
also collaborate with other news media to reach larger audi- 
ences through newspapers, radio, and television, as well as 
their own Web sites. Many of the startups are still quite small 
and financially fragile, but they are multiplying steadily. 

Several new local news organizations, each different from 
the others, can be found in San Diego. The reporting staff of 
the daily newspaper there, The San Diego Union-Tribune, has 
been halved by a series of cuts both before and after its sale by 
the Copley family in May 2009 to a Los Angeles investment 
firm, Platinum Equity, which had no previous experience 
in journalism. 

Five years ago, frustration with the Union-Tribune’s cover- 
age of the city prompted a local businessman, Buzz Woolley, 
to fund the launch of an online-only local news organization, 
Voice of San Diego. The dozen reporters who work out of its 
light-filled newsroom in a new Spanish mission-style build- 
ing near San Diego Bay focus on local accountability journal- 
ism. The site has no recipes or movie reviews or sports. The 
young journalists, most of whom came from newspapers, 
do enterprise and investigative reporting about San Diego 
government, business, housing, education, health, environ- 
ment, and other “key quality of life issues facing the region,” 
said executive editor Andrew Donohue. “We want to be best 
at covering a small number of things. We’re very disciplined 
about not trying to do everything.” 
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Voice of San Diego’s impact has been disproportionate to 
its steadily growing but still relatively modest audience of 
fewer than 100,000 unique visitors a month. Its investiga- 
tions of fraud in local economic development corporations, 
police misrepresentation of crime statistics, and the city’s 
troubled pension fund, among other subjects, have led to 
prosecutions, reforms, and the kind of national journalism 
awards—from Sigma Delta Chi and Investigative Reporters 
and Editors—typically given to newspapers. To increase their 
reach, Voice journalists appear regularly on the local NBC 
television station, the all-news commercial radio station, and 
the public radio station, giving those outlets reporting they 
otherwise would not have. 

The current $1 million annual budget of the Voice of San 
Diego, which is a nonprofit, comes from donors like Wool- 
ley, from foundations, advertising, corporate sponsorships, 
and contributions from citizen “members,” like those who 
support local public radio and television and cultural insti- 
tutions. “We don’t count on mass traffic, but rather a level 
of loyalty,” said publisher Scott Lewis. “We’re seeking loyal 
people like those who give to the opera, museums, or the 
orchestra because they believe they should be sustained.” 

They rent newsroom space from one of their supporters, 
the San Diego Foundation, which, like hundreds of other 
community foundations around the country, is a collection 
of local family funds with a professional staff to offer advice 


to the donors of these funds. Lewis said the foundation rec- 
ommends contributions to the Voice. At the same time, the 
national Knight Foundation has been encouraging such foun- 
dations to support news and information needs in their com- 
munities through a program of matching grants. Knight and 
the San Diego Foundation recently gave Voice of San Diego 
matching grants of $100,000 each to increase its coverage 
of local neighborhoods and communities “underserved” by 
other news media. 

Across town, the San Diego News Network has launched a 
quite different, for-profit local news Web site that resembles 
the Union-Tribune newspaper’s Web site much more than it 
does Voice of San Diego. SDNN aggregates news and infor- 
mation from its own small reporting staff, freelancers, San 
Diego-area weekly community newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision stations, and bloggers. It covers most of the subjects 
the newspaper does, from local events, business, and sports 
to entertainment, food, and travel, but with less indepen- 
dent reporting. Local entrepreneurs Barbara Bry and her 
husband Neil Senturia, and former Union-Tribune Web site 
editor Chris Jennewein, have raised $2 million from local 
investors and want to create a network of similar sites in as 
many as forty cities; they hope to attract more advertisers 
and become profitable. Jennewein said that he expects cities 
like San Diego, which long had a single dominant newspaper, 
to spawn many kinds of news entities. “There’s going to be 
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fragmentation,” he said. “It may be a good thing. We have to 
think of there being a new news ecosystem.” 

The most unusual San Diego startup is The Watchdog 
Institute, an independent nonprofit local investigative 
reporting project based on the campus of San Diego State 
University. Lorie Hearn, who was a senior editor at the 
Union-Tribune, persuaded her former newspaper’s new 
owner, Platinum Equity, to contribute 
money to the startup so that Hearn 
could hire investigative reporters who 
had worked for her at the Union-Tri- 
bune. In return, Hearn will provide the 
newspaper with investigative stories at 
a cost lower than if Hearn and the other 
Watchdog Institute journalists were still 
on its payroll. She intends to seek more 
local media partners, along with phil- 
anthropic donations, while training San 
Diego State journalism students to help 
with the reporting. 

There are other examples of local- 
news startups around the country. The 
nonprofit Web site St. Louis Beacon, 
launched by Margaret Freivogel and a 
dozen of her colleagues who were bought out or laid off 
by the venerable St. Louis Post-Dispatch, does in-depth 
reporting and analysis in targeted “areas of concentration,” 
including the local economy, politics, race relations, educa- 
tion, health, and the arts. Freivogel’s budget of just under $1 
million comes primarily from foundations and local donors, 
advertisers, and corporate sponsors. In Minneapolis, the 
nonprofit MinnPost Web site relies on a mix of full-time, 
part-time, contract, and freelance journalists for the site’s 
news reporting, commentary, and blogs. Editor Joel Kramer’s 
budget of more than $1 million a year includes foundation 
grants and a significant amount of advertising. 

Some of the startups are experimenting with what is 
being called “pro-am” journalism—professionals and ama- 
teurs working together over the Internet. This includes, for 
example, ProPublica, the nation’s largest startup nonprofit 
news organization with three-dozen investigative report- 
ers and editors. Amanda Michel, its director of distributed 
reporting, recruited a network of volunteer citizen reporters 
to monitor progress on a sample of 510 of the six thousand 
projects approved for federal stimulus money around the 
country. “We recruited people who know about contracts,” 
Michel said. “We need a definable culture” of people with 
expertise on targeted subjects, “not just everybody.” 

Much smaller local and regional Web sites founded by 
professional journalists—ranging from the for-profit New 
West network of Web sites in Montana and neighboring 
states to the nonprofit New Haven Independent in Con- 
necticut—regularly supplement reporting by their relatively 
tiny staffs with contributions from freelancers, bloggers, and 
readers. The fast-increasing number of blog-like hyperlocal 
neighborhood news sites across the country depend even 
more heavily for their news reporting on freelancers and 
citizen contributors that is edited by professional journal- 
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ists. In Seattle, among the most Internet-oriented metro- 
politan areas in the country, pro-am neighborhood news 
sites are proliferating. “We believe this could become the 
next-generation news source” in American cities, said Cory 
Bergman, who started Next Door Media, a group of sites in 
five connecting Seattle neighborhoods. “The challenge is to 
create a viable economic model.” Bergman and his wife Kate 
devised a franchise model, in which the 
editor of each site, a professional jour- 
nalist, reports news of the neighborhood 
and curates text, photo, and video con- 
tributions from residents. Editors earn 
a percentage of their site’s advertising 
revenue. 

Several affluent suburban New Jer- 
sey towns outside New York City also 
have become test tubes for these kinds 
of hyperlocal news Web sites, some of 
which have been launched by big news 
organizations experimenting with low- 
cost local newsgathering. At the state 
level, other new, nonprofit news organi- 
zations are trying to help fill the gap left 
when cost-cutting newspapers pulled 
reporters out of state capitals. The Center for Investigative 
Reporting, a three-decade-old Berkeley-based nonprofit that 
had long produced award-winning national stories for news- 
papers and television, has started California Watch with 
foundation funding to scrutinize that state’s government, 
publishing its reporting in dozens of news media throughout 
California and on its own Web site. 

The Center for Independent Media, with funding from 
a variety of donors and foundations, operates a network of 
nonprofit, liberal-leaning political news Web sites in the 
capitals of Colorado, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and New 
Mexico, all battleground states during the 2008 presidential 
election. David Bennahum, a journalist and business consul- 
tant, launched the sites in 2006 with the stated mission of 
producing “actionable impact journalism” about “key issues.” 
Meanwhile, Texas venture capitalist John Thornton and 
former Texas Monthly editor Evan Smith have raised $3.5 
million from Thornton and his wife, other Texas donors, 
including entrepreneur T. Boone Pickens, and foundations 
to start the nonprofit Texas Tribune in Austin, where they 
are hiring fifteen journalists to do independent, multimedia 
reporting about state government, politics, and policy for its 
Web site and other Texas news media. 

Not surprisingly, most of these startups are financially 
fragile. In Chicago, a former Tribune reporter, Geoff Dough- 
erty, trained scores of volunteers to help a handful of paid 
reporters find news in the city’s neighborhoods for his non- 
profit Web site, the Chi-Town Daily News. But, in the sum- 
mer of 2009, after four years of operation with a variety of 
foundation grants, Dougherty announced he could not raise 
enough money to keep going as a nonprofit. He said he would 
instead seek investors for some of kind of commercial local 
news site. 

There are notable startups on the national and interna- 
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tional front as well. The for-profit GlobalPost, for example, 
with money from investors, Web advertising, and fee-pay- 
ing clients, produces independent foreign reporting with a 
string of sixty-five professional stringers. On the home front, 
Politico has a news staff of seventy, and delivers scoops, gos- 
sip, and commentary on national politics and government. 
Revenue comes mostly from advertising online and via its 
weekly print version, and by corporations and groups seeking 
to influence legislation and policy. 

Meanwhile, as it separates from Time Warner and transi- 
tions from an Internet portal to a generator of Web content, 
AOL also is betting on special-interest, advertising-supported, 
professionally produced news Web sites like Politico’s. AOL 
has launched or purchased such Web startups as Politics 
Daily for politics and government, Fanhouse for sports, Blog- 
gingStocks for business, and Tmz for celebrities and enter- 
tainment. It also is experimenting with small local new sites 
like Patch.com in suburban Connecticut and New Jersey. And 
like Politico, AOL has been hiring experienced journalists 
from struggling news media. 

The quality of news reporting by most of the national, 
regional, and local startups is generally comparable to, and 
sometimes better than, that of newspapers, as can be seen 
by their collaboration with traditional newspapers on some 
stories. Small neighborhood news startups generally report 
on their communities in more detail than newspapers can, 


even though the quality of reporting and writing may not 
be comparable. 

Collectively, the newcomers are filling some of the gaps 
left by the downsizing of newspapers’ reporting staffs, espe- 
cially in local accountability and neighborhood reporting. 
However, the staffs of most of the startups are still small, 
as are their audiences and budgets, and they are scattered 
unevenly across the country. Their growth, role, and impact 
in news reporting are still to be determined by a variety of 
factors explored later in this report. 


What kind of news reporting has been spawned by the bio- 
gosphere? The boon and bane of the digital world is its 
seemingly infinite variety. It offers news, information, and, 
especially, opinion—on countless thousands of Web sites, 
blogs, and social networks. Most are vehicles for sharing 
personal observations, activities, and views in words, pho- 
tographs, and videos—sometimes more than anyone would 
want to know. A large number also pass along, link to, or 
comment on news and other content originally produced 
by established news organizations. And many of the partic- 
ipants—bloggers, political and special interest activists and 
groups, governments and private companies, and Internet 
entrepreneurs—generate various kinds of news reporting 
themselves. 
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Lumped together as the “blogosphere,” these sites are 
sometimes seen as either the replacement for—or the enemy 
of—established news media. In fact, the blogosphere and 
older media have become increasingly symbiotic. They feed 
off each other’s information and commentary, and they fact- 
check each other. They share audiences, and they mimic each 
other through evolving digital journalistic innovation. 

A few blogs have grown into influential, for-profit digi- 
tal news organizations. Upstairs in a loft newsroom in New 
York’s Chelsea neighborhood, Josh Marshall’s Talking Points 
Memo staff is combining traditional news reporting with an 
openly ideological agenda to create an influential and prof- 
itable national news Web site. TPM has grown from former 
print reporter Marshall’s one-man opinion blog into a full- 
fledged, advertising-supported digital news institution with 
a small group of paid reporters and editors in New York and 
Washington. In 2008, TPM won a George Polk Award for its 
investigation of the political firings of U.S. attorneys during 
the Bush administration. 

Marshall described TPM as “narrating with reporting and 
aggregation”—including the involvement of “an audience 
with high interest and expertise. We have a consistent, itera- 
tive relationship with our audience—people telling us where 
to look,” Marshall said. “But all the information, stories, and 
sources are checked professionally by our journalists.” 

Marshall also believes in “the discipline of the market- 
place,” and has not taken foundation money or philanthropic 
donations. Only advertising and small contributions from 
readers support TPM’s still relatively small $600,000 annual 
budget. Its first outside investment is coming from a group 
led by Netscape founder Marc Andreesen to help Marshall 
expand his reporting staff and advertising sales. 

TPM’s combination of news reporting, analysis, commen- 
tary, and reader participation is the model in varying forms 
for many blogs on the Internet. Some of the more widely read 
and trusted independent bloggers specialize in subjects they 
know and have informed opinions about, such as politics, the 
economy and business, legal affairs, the news media, educa- 
tion, health care, and family issues. Freelance financial jour- 
nalist Michelle Leder, for example, turned her interest in the 
fine print of sEc filings into the closely watched Fdotnoted 
blog, which is supported by both her freelance income and 
expensive subscriptions for investors to an insider version 
of her blog. 

They also are creating new ways to report news. In 2008, 
Kelly Golnoush Niknejad, a Columbia University journalism 
school graduate, launched a blog called Tehran Bureau, to 
which Iranian and other journalists contribute reporting from 
inside Iran and from the diaspora of Iranian exiles. In 2009, 
Tehran Bureau joined in a partnership with the public televi- 
sion program Frontline, which provides the blog with editorial 
and financial support and hosts its Web site. Frontline and 
Tehran Bureau also are collaborating on a documentary. 

For most of the millions of its practitioners, blogging is still 
a hobby for which there is little or no remuneration, even if 
the blog is picked up or mentioned by news media or aggrega- 
tion sites. Residents of Baltimore, for example, can currently 
choose among a variety of blogs about life there. Baltimore 
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Crime posts contributions from readers about what they see 
happening in the streets. Investigative Voice, started by two 
journalists from the defunct Baltimore Examiner newspaper, 
and Bmore News, owned by a public relations firm, focus on 
the city’s African-American community. Inside Charm City 
posts press releases from local businesses and government 
agencies. Blog Baltimore aggregates reader contributions 
with stories from local news media. The anonymous Balti- 
more Slumlord Watch blogger posts photos of abandoned 
and derelict buildings, identifies the property owners, names 
the city council members in whose districts the buildings are 
located, and provides links to city and state agencies. 

The most ambitious local blog there is Baltimore Brew, 
launched in 2009 by Fern Shen, a former reporter for The 
Baltimore Sun and The Washington Post, who has recruited 
freelancers, including other former Sun journalists, to con- 
tribute reporting about the city and its neighborhoods, mostly 
without pay for the moment. Shen, who runs the blog from 
her kitchen table with money from an initial angel investor, 
acknowledged taking advantage of buyouts and layoffs that 
took about 120 journalists out of the Sun’s newsroom in less 
than a year. “The folks that used to do things for a paycheck 
are now doing them for cheap or for free,” she said. “Some- 
body has to get these reporters back to work again.” She is 
hoping to take advantage of being named “best local blog” 
by the Baltimore City Paper to raise revenue from prospec- 
tive advertisers and eventually create a paying business for 
herself and her contributors. 

National online news aggregators have created busi- 
ness models for mass audiences and advertising they hope 
will make them profitable. They aggregate blogs and some 
reporting of their own with links to and summaries of news 
reported by other media, along with plentiful photographs 
and videos. The small staff at Newser, for example, rewrites 
stories taken from news media Web sites. The Drudge 
Report’s Matt Drudge, who has been at it much longer, simply 
links to other sites’ content, along with bits of occasionally 
reliable media and political gossip. Founders Ariana Huff- 
ington of The Huffington Post and Tina Brown of The Daily 
Beast, who are media celebrities themselves, have attracted 
numerous freelance contributors and volunteer bloggers, 
including big-name writers, to supplement their relatively 
small writing and editing staffs. The Huffington Post on the 
left and Drudge on the right also display clear ideological 
leanings in their selection of stories, links, and blogs. 

Newspapers complain that some aggregators violate 
copyrights by using their work without payment or a share 
of the aggregators’ advertising revenue, although the aggre- 
gators also link to the original stories on the papers’ Web 
sites. At issue, besides the trade between paying the papers 
on the one hand and driving some readers to their sites on 
the other, is the current state of copyright law, which has 
not kept up with issues raised by digital publication. It has 
not been decided, for example, how much of a story can be 
republished, or in what form, before the prevailing principle 
of “fair use” is violated. 

In a departure from other for-profit aggregators, The 
Huffington Post has joined with the American News Proj- 
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ect, anonprofit print and video investigative reporting entity, 
to invest in a Huffington Post Investigative Fund, a legally 
separate nonprofit based in Washington with about a dozen 
investigative journalists and initial funding of $1.75 million, 
including $500,000 from The Huffington Post. The fund’s 
editor, former Washington Post investigative editor Larry 
Roberts, said it will provide reporting on national subjects 


for use by The Huffington Post and other news media, much 
the way that ProPublica does. He said that he has a commit- 
ment from Huffington that the project would be editorially 
independent and nonpartisan. 

The fast-growing number of digital startups, ambitious 
blogs, experiments in pro-am journalism, and other hybrid 
news organizations are not replacing newspapers or broad- 
cast news. But they increasingly depend on each other—the 
old media for news and investigative reporting they can no 
longer do themselves and the newcomers for the larger audi- 
ences they can reach through newspapers, radio, and televi- 
sion—and for the authority that these legacy media outlets 
still convey. The many new sources of news reporting have 
become, in the span of a relatively few years, significant fac- 
tors in the reconstruction of American journalism. 


How are colleges and universities contributing to indepen- 
dent news reporting? A number of universities are publish- 


ing the reporting of their student journalists on the states, 
cities, and neighborhoods where the schools are located. The 
students work in journalism classes and news services under 
the supervision of professional journalists now on their facul- 
ties. The students’ reporting appears on local news Web sites 
operated by the universities and in other local news media, 
some of which pay for the reporting to supplement their 
own. In southern Florida, for example, The Miami Herald, 
The Palm Beach Post, and the Sun Sentinel have agreed to use 
reporting from journalism students at Florida International 
University. 

The University of Missouri is unique in having run its own 
local daily newspaper, the Columbia Missourian, since 1908, 
when its journalism school opened. This valuable journalism 
laboratory has professional editors and a reporting staff of 
journalism students. Other universities, meanwhile, publish 
local news Web sites. In New York, Columbia’s journalism 
school operates several sites with reporting by its students in 
city neighborhoods, and investigative reporting by students 
in the school’s Stabile Center for Investigative Journalism 
has appeared in several major news outlets. 

Students at the Graduate School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley also do reporting in several 
San Francisco area communities for the school’s neighbor- 
hood news Web sites, and the graduate school has plans 
for its 120 students to work with professional journalists, 
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beginning next year, at the local news Web site it is start- 
ing with San Francisco’s KQED public radio and television. 
The Walter Cronkite School of Journalism at Arizona State 
University in Phoenix operates the Cronkite News Service, 
which provides student reporting to about Arizona to thirty 
client newspapers and television stations around the state. 
And the Capital News Service of the University of Maryland’s 
Philip Merrill College of Journalism operates news bureaus 
in Washington and Maryland’s capital in Annapolis. North- 
western University students staff a similar Medill School of 
Journalism news service in Washington. 

Universities also are becoming homes for independent 
nonprofit investigative reporting projects started by former 
newspaper and television journalists. Some are run by jour- 
nalists on their faculties, while others, such as The Watchdog 
Institute at San Diego State University, are independent non- 
profits that use university facilities and work with faculty and 
students. For example, Andy Hall, a former Wisconsin State 
Journal investigative reporter, started the Wisconsin Cen- 
ter for Investigative Journalism as an independent, founda- 
tion-supported nonprofit on the campus of the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison. Its reporting by professional journal- 
ists, interns, and students appears in Wisconsin newspapers, 
public radio and television stations, and their Web sites. 

In Boston, Walter Robinson, a former Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning Globe investigative reporter, and students in his inves- 
tigative reporting seminars at Northeastern have produced 
eleven front-page pieces for the Globe since 2007. And a 
group of former local television and newspaper journalists on 
the faculty at Boston University recently launched the New 
England Center for Investigative Journalism in its College 
of Communications, staffed by the journalist faculty mem- 
bers and their students, in collaboration with the Globe, New 
England Cable News, and public radio station WBUR. 


How can fledgling news reporting organizations keep 
going? Money is obviously a major challenge for nonprofit 
news organizations, many of which are struggling to stay 
afloat. Raising money from foundations and other donors and 
sponsors consumes a disproportionate amount of their time 
and energy. Advertising and payments from media partners 
for some stories account for only a fraction of the support 
needed by most news reporting nonprofits. 

Nearly twenty nonprofit news organizations—ranging 
from the relatively large and well-established Center for 
Investigative Reporting and Center for Public Integrity to 
relatively small startups like Voice of San Diego and Minn- 
Post—met last summer to form an Investigative News Net- 
work to collaborate on fundraising, legal matters, back-office 
functions, Web site development, and reporting projects. Joe 
Bergantino, a former Boston television investigative reporter 
who is director of the New England Center for Investigative 
Reporting at Boston University, said such collaboration is 
vital “if we’re all going to be back next year.” 

A number of national foundations—led by Knight and 
including Carnegie, Ford, Hewlett, MacArthur, Open Society 
Institute, Pew, and Rockefeller, among others—have made 
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grants to a variety of nonprofit reporting ventures in recent 
years. A study by the Knight-funded J-Lab at American Uni- 
versity in Washington estimated that, altogether, national and 
local foundations provided $128 million to news nonprofits 
from 2005 into 2009. 

Nearly half of that money, however, has been given by 
major donors to a handful of relatively large national investi- 
gative reporting nonprofits, including ProPublica, the Center 
for Investigative Reporting at Berkeley, and the Center for 
Public Integrity in Washington. Some foundations fund only 
national reporting on subjects of particular interest to their 
donors or managers—such as health, religion, or government 
accountability. Grants for local news reporting are much 
smaller and usually not high priorities for foundations, many 
of which do not make any grants for journalism. 

But the future of news reporting is a priority for the 
Knight Foundation, whose money comes from a family that 
once owned twenty-six newspapers. Knight has given tens 
of millions of dollars to nonprofit reporting projects and 
university journalism instruction, and is encouraging the 
hundreds of community foundations around the country to 
join with it in supporting local journalism, as the San Diego 
Foundation has done with the Voice of San Diego and the 
Greater St. Louis Community Foundation with the St. Louis 
Beacon. Knight conducts an annual seminar with leaders of 
community foundations to encourage grants to local news 
nonprofits and has started its matching-grants initiative 
to donate with them. “The bottom line,” said Eric Newton, 
Knight’s vice president, “is that local news needs local sup- 
port.” Knight Foundation president Alberto Ibarguen has 
also been talking with national foundations for the past two 
years to encourage more of them to provide more support 
for local news reporting. 

Some foundations have recognized the importance of 
news reporting to the advancement of their other objectives, 
while trying to protect the independence of the reporting. 
The Kaiser Family Foundation, which has long supported 
health care policy research, started its own nonprofit news 
organization in 2009. The California Healthcare Founda- 
tion, which also funds research, has given $3.2 million to 
the Annenberg School of Communication and Journalism 
at the University of Southern California to support a team 
of six California newspaper journalists for three years to 
expand health care reporting in the state. Michael Parks, 
an Annenberg faculty member and a former Los Angeles 
Times executive editor, directs the team, which has helped 
newspapers in half a dozen California cities report on local 
hospitals, the pattern of Medicare reimbursements to doctors, 
and causes of mortality in the state’s central valley. “We went 
to newspapers and asked what stories they have wanted to do, 
but were unable to do—no resources, no expertise, whatever,” 
Parks said. “We can help.” 


What other new sources are there for publicinformation? The 
Internet has greatly increased access to large quantities of 
“public information” and news produced by government 
and a growing number of data-gathering, data-analyzing, 
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research, academic, and special interest activist organizations. 
Altogether, these sources of public information appear to be 
a realization of what Walter Lippmann envisioned nearly 
ninety years ago when he argued that, in an increasingly 
complex world, journalism could serve democracy only by 
relying on agencies beyond journalism for dependable data. 
He urged journalists to make greater use of what he termed 
“political observatories”—organizations both in and out of 
government that used scientific methods and instruments 
to examine human affairs. 

Digital databases, for example, enable journalists and citi- 
zens to find information in a fraction of the time it would have 
taken years ago—if it could have been found at all. Routine 
documents a reporter once had to obtain in a reading room 
of a government agency or by filing a Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act request can now be found online and are easy to 
download. 

Access to much of the information is dependent on new 
online intermediaries. Neither house of Congress nor any 
city council of the twenty-five largest American cities nor 
most state legislative houses make an individual legislator’s 
roll-call votes available in easily usable form, for example. 
However, that information is now available online for a fee 
from three different Congress-watching organizations and 
for free on the Web sites OpenCongress.org, GovTrack.us, 
and Washingtonpost.com. Princeton’s Center for Informa- 


tion Technology Policy has created a keyword-searchable 
online database of federal court records that is much less 
cumbersome to use than the database maintained by the 
courts themselves. 

Some of this public information comes from govern- 
ment agencies that have been around for a long time, like 
the Government Accountability Office or the Security and 
Exchange Commission. Others, like the Federal Election 
Commission (1975) or the Environmental Protection Agency, 
which produces the Toxic Release Inventory (1986), or the 
individual departments’ and agencies’ inspectors general 
(most of them established through the Inspectors General 
Act of 1978) are products of the past several decades. All pro- 
duce abundant information and analysis about government 
and what it regulates, information that both resembles and 
assists news reporting. 

Outside government, advocacy groups and nongovern- 
mental organizations have sometimes created what resem- 
ble news staffs to report on the subjects of their special 
interest. It is then up to journalists to separate the groups’ 
activist agendas from their information gathering, which, 
in many cases, the journalists have grown to trust. Taxpay- 
ers for Common Sense, founded in 1995, for example, has 
painstakingly gathered data on congressional “earmarking” 
that is the starting point for journalists who report on how 
members of Congress add money to appropriation bills for 
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projects sought by special interests, constituents, and cam- 
paign contributors. 

Besides their own version of reporting, governments and 
interest groups also are opening up increasing numbers of 
digital databases to journalists and citizens. For instance, 
ProPublica and the Washington-based Sunlight Foundation 
have created a downloadable database of two years of federal 
filings from 300 foreign agents on their 
lobbying of Congress. 

A database is not journalism, but, 
increasingly, sophisticated journalism 
depends on reliable, downloadable, and 
searchable databases. The federal gov- 
ernment alone has fourteen statistical 
agencies and about sixty offices within 
other agencies that produce statistical 
data. Such data, said Columbia profes- 
sor of Public Affairs Kenneth Prewitt, 
a former director of the U.S. Census 
Bureau, “has an assumed precision that 
the journalistic world is trained to ques- 
tion.” It needs to be evaluated carefully 
and skeptically. 

The accessibility of so much more 
public information changes the work of journalists and 
the nature of news reporting. It provides reporters new 
shortcuts to usable, usually reliable information, saving 
them and their news organizations time and money. It runs 
the risk of drowning reporters in deep seas of data, but it 
makes possible richer and more comprehensive and accu- 
rate reporting. 


American 


What needs to be done to support independent news 
reporting? We are not recommending a government bailout 
of newspapers, nor any of the various direct subsidies that 
governments give newspapers in many European countries, 
although those subsidies have not had a noticeably chilling 
effect on newspapers’ willingness to print criticism of those 
governments. Nor are we recommending direct government 
financing or control of television networks or stations. 

Most Americans have a deep distrust of direct govern- 
ment involvement or political influence in independent news 
reporting, a sentiment we share. But this should not preclude 
government support for news reporting any more than it has 
for the arts, the humanities, and sciences, all of which receive 
some government support. 

There has been a minimum of government pressure in 
those fields, with a few notable exceptions. The National 
Endowment for the Arts came under fire in the 1990s, for 
example, for the controversial nature of some of the art it 
helped sponsor with federal funds. So any use of govern- 
ment money to help support news reporting would require 
mechanisms, besides the protections of the First Amendment, 
to insulate the resulting journalism as much as possible from 
pressure, interference, or censorship. 

From its beginning, the U.S. government has enacted 
laws providing support for the news media, with varying 
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consequences. In the year following enactment of the First 
Amendment, Congress passed the Post Office Act of 1792 
that put the postal system on a permanent foundation and 
authorized a subsidy for newspapers sent through the mail, 
as many were at the time. Those early newspapers also 
could mail copies to one another free of charge, creating 
the first collaborative news reporting. This subsidy assisted 
the distribution of news across the grow- 
ing country for many years. While the 
First Amendment forbade the federal 
government from abridging freedom of 
the press, the founders’ commitment to 
broad circulation of public information 
produced policies that made a free press 
possible. 

Nearly two centuries later, the News- 
paper Preservation Act of 1970, in a spe- 
cific exception to antitrust laws, allowed 
newspapers in the same city to form joint 
operating agreements to share revenue 
and costs in what proved to be a futile 
attempt to prevent single-newspaper 
monopolies in most cities. This inter- 
vention did not work as intended, and 
most joint operating agreements ended with just one of the 
newspapers surviving. 

An antitrust exemption that would allow newspapers to 
act together to seek payment for the digital distribution of 
their news would not be any wiser or do much more to sup- 
port independent reporting. Antitrust laws forbid industries 
from setting prices in concert, which we do not think is desir- 
able or necessary for newspapers. Individually, newspapers 
are already contemplating various ways to charge for digital 
content, and they do not need an antitrust exemption to 
continue. 

We are not advocating or discouraging specific ways for 
news organizations to seek payment for digital content. We 
believe the marketplace will determine whether any of the 
many experiments will ultimately be successful. And we 
believe that managers of news organizations are best posi- 
tioned to shape and test responses to them. For example, 
newspapers should develop detailed information about their 
digital audience to sell more targeted, and higher-priced, 
advertising to accompany specific digital content, while pro- 
tecting individual readers’ privacy. They also should experi- 
ment with digital commerce that does not conflict with their 
news reporting, such as facilitating the purchase of books 
they review. To borrow a phrase from another digital news 
context, we see a long tail of possible revenue sources—pay- 
ment for some kinds of unique digital content, online com- 
merce, higher print subscription prices, even new print 
products—being added to diminished but still significant 
advertising revenues. 

There is unlikely to be any single new economic model 
for supporting news reporting. Many newspapers can and 
will find ways to survive in print and online, with new com- 
binations of reduced resources. But they will no longer 
produce the kinds of revenues or profits that had subsi- 
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dized large reporting staffs, regardless of what new busi- 
ness models they evolve. The days of a kind of news media 
paternalism or patronage that produced journalism in the 
public interest, whether or not it contributed to the bottom 
line, are largely gone. American society must take some 
collective responsibility for supporting independent news 
reporting in this new environment—as society has, at much 
greater expense, for public needs like education, health 
care, scientific advancement, and cultural preservation— 
through varying combinations of philanthropy, subsidy, and 
government policy. 

Our recommendations are intended to support indepen- 
dent, original, and credible news reporting, especially local 
and accountability reporting, across all media in communi- 
ties throughout the United States. Rather than depending pri- 
marily on newspapers and their waning reporting resources, 
each sizeable American community should have a range of 
diverse sources of news reporting. They should include a 
variety and mix of commercial and nonprofit news organiza- 
tions that can both compete and collaborate with one another. 
They should be adapting traditional journalistic forms to 
the multimedia, interactive, real-time capabilities of digital 
communication, sharing the reporting and distribution of 
news with citizens, bloggers, and aggregators. 

To support diverse sources of independent news reporting, 
we specifically recommend: 


The Internal Revenue Service or Congress should explicitly 

authorize any independent news organization substan- 
tially devoted to reporting on public affairs to be created as or 
converted into a nonprofit entity or a low-profit Limited Liabil- 
ity Corporation serving the public interest, regardless of its mix 
of financial support, including commercial sponsorship and 
advertising. The 1Rs or Congress also should explicitly autho- 
rize program-related investments by philanthropic foundations 
in these hybrid news organizations—and in designated public 
service news reporting by for-profit news organizations. 


Any of the startup news reporting entities are already 
tax-exempt nonprofits recognized by the irs under section 
501(c)(3) of the tax code. Some magazines with news content, 
including Harper’s and Mother Jones, as well as public radio 
and television stations, also have been nonprofits for years. 
All are able to receive tax-deductible donations, along with 
foundation grants, advertising revenue, and other income, 
including revenue from for-profit subsidiaries. Their non- 
profit status helps assure contributors and advertisers that 
they are primarily supporting news reporting rather than 
the maximization of profits. Tax deductibility is an added 
incentive for donors, and the nonprofit’s tax exemption 
allows any excess income to be re-invested in resources 
for reporting. 

However, neither the irs nor Congress has made clear 
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what kinds of news organizations qualify as nonprofits under 

section 501(c)(3), which specifies such charitable activities as 

the advancement of education, religion, science, civil rights, 
and amateur sports. News reporting is not one of the “exempt 

purposes” listed by the rrs, which has granted 501(c)(3) non- 
profit recognition to startup news organizations individu- 
ally by letter rather than categorically. News organizations 

cannot be certain whether they would qualify—or whether 

they would be able to keep their 501(c)(3) status, depending, 
for example, on how much advertising or other commercial 

income they earn or the extent to which they express politi- 
cal opinions. 

The rrs has not made clear whether a certain amount of 
a nonprofit news organization’s advertising revenue might 
be considered “unrelated business income” subject to tax 
or even might be regarded as an impediment to continued 
nonprofit status. And, while its regulations stipulate that a 
501(c)(3) nonprofit “may not attempt to influence legislation 
as a substantial part of its activities and it may not participate 
in any campaign activity for or against political candidates,” it 
is not clear whether that restricts political editorial opinion 
apart from the endorsement of candidates. 

Congress should add news organizations substantially 
devoted to public affairs reporting to the list of specifically 
eligible nonprofits under section 501(c)(3), regardless of the 
amount of their advertising income. Or the IRs itself should 
rule that such news organizations are categorically eligible 
under the criteria already established by Congress. The Irs 
also should explicitly allow news nonprofits to express edito- 
rial opinions about legislation and politics without endorsing 
candidates or lobbying. The Obama administration, in which 
the president and some officials have expressed their open- 
ness to ways to help preserve public interest news reporting, 
should weigh in on these policy decisions. 

A possible alternative for news organizations is a Low- 
profit Limited Liability Corporation, known as an L3c, a 
hybrid legal entity with both for-profit and nonprofit invest- 
ments to carry out socially useful purposes. Both private 
investors and foundations could invest in an L3c, with private 
investors able to realize a limited profit. A small but grow- 
ing number of states, beginning with Vermont in 2008, have 
passed laws enabling the creation of L3cs to make it more 
economically feasible to set up businesses for charitable 
or education purposes that might have difficulty attracting 
sufficient capital as either commercial firms or nonprofits. 
Illinois, Michigan, Wyoming, and North Dakota also have 
recently enacted L3c laws. 

Each of the state laws was written to enable foundations 
to make “program-related investments” in the new hybrid 
organizations. The irs created the concept of program- 
related investments in the 1960s to enable foundations to 
make socially useful grants to for-profit ventures. But founda- 
tions have been hesitant to make such grants because they are 
not certain which ones the rs would allow. Congress or the 
IRS should provide a process by which a qualifying journalis- 
tic organization seeking a program-related investment from 
a foundation could be assured that it would qualify. 

Nonprofit news organizations should, as some already 
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have, individually and collectively, develop professional fund- 
raising capabilities like those of advertising departments for 

commercial news organizations. They also should develop 

other sources of revenue, including advertising, partnerships, 
and innovative marketing of their reporting to other news 

media and news consumers. 


Philanthropists and national and community foundations 

should substantially increase their support for news orga- 
nizations that have demonstrated a substantial commitment 
to public affairs and accountability reporting. 


Philanthropically supported institutions are central to 
American society. Philanthropy has been essential for edu- 
cational, research, cultural, and religious institutions, health 
and social services, parks and the preservation of nature, and 
much more. With the exception of public radio and televi- 
sion, philanthropy has played a very small role in supporting 
news reporting, because most of it had been subsidized by 
advertising. 

Led by the Knight Foundation and individual donors like 
Buzz Woolley and Herbert and Marion Sandler, foundations 
and philanthropists have begun to respond to the breakdown 
of that economic model by funding the launch of nonprofit 
news startups and individual reporting projects, as discussed 
earlier. But foundations are not yet providing much money to 
sustain those startups or to underwrite all of their journalism 
rather than only their reporting on subjects of special interest 
to each foundation or donor. 

Foundations should consider news reporting of public 
affairs to be a continuous public good rather than a series of 
specific projects under their control or a way of generating 
interest and action around causes and issues of special inter- 
est to them. They should ensure that there is an imperme- 
able wall between each foundation’s interests and the news 
reporting it supports, and they should make their support of 
accountability journalism a much higher priority than it has 
been for all but a few like the Knight Foundation. 

These steps would represent major shifts in the missions 
of most national foundations. Their model of grant-making 
has relied on documenting specific “outcomes,” explained 
Eric Newton of the Knight Foundation, and it is not easy 
to measure the impact of news reporting. “News is not like 
electricity,’ Newton said. “When there’s a news blackout, you 
don’t know what you're not getting.” But what communities 
are now missing in news reporting is becoming increasingly 
apparent as newspaper and television station newsrooms 
empty out. 

It is time for other national foundations to join with 
Knight in a concerted effort to preserve public affairs news 
reporting, and because of the importance of local news, the 
nation’s more than 700 community foundations should take 
the lead in supporting news reporting in their own cities and 
towns. Community foundations, which manage collections 
of donor-advised local philanthropic funds, have large assets 
and make large gifts. Donations from the twenty-five largest 
community foundations alone in 2007 totaled $2.4 billion. 
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If community foundations were to allocate just 1 percent of 
their giving to local news reporting, it would roughly equal 
all the money that all foundations have spent annually to 
support news reporting in recent years. 

Some community foundations have taken the first steps 
in this direction. Several donor-advised funds of the Greater 
St. Louis Community Foundation are among donors to the 
St. Louis Beacon. The San Diego Foundation has been a key 
supporter of the Voice of San Diego. The Minneapolis Foun- 
dation received a Knight grant to encourage its donors to help 
MinnPost pay for reporting on local subjects like education 
and poverty, in which the foundation has a longstanding 
interest and record of grant-giving. 

Community foundations also should consider funding 
public affairs and accountability reporting not only by non- 
profits but also by local commercial newspapers that no 
longer have the resources to fund all of it themselves. For 
example, James Hamilton, director of Duke University’s 
DeWitt Wallace Center for Media and Democracy has pro- 
posed that local foundations finance specific accountability 
reporting projects, individual reporters, or the coverage of 
some subjects at the Raleigh News & Observer. That would 
not be such a big step beyond the journalism produced by 
nonprofits like ProPublica or the Center for Investigative 
Reporting that many commercial news media are already 
publishing and broadcasting. 


Public radio and television should be substantially reori- 
ented to provide significant local news reporting in every 


3 


community served by public stations and their Web sites. This 
requires urgent action by and reform of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, increased congressional funding and sup- 
port for public media news reporting, and changes in mission 
and leadership for many public stations across the country. 


The failure of much of the public broadcasting system to 
provide significant local news reporting reflects longstanding 
neglect of this responsibility by the majority of public radio 
and televisions stations, the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting, and Congress. The approximately $400 million that 
Congress currently appropriates for the cPB each year is far 
less per capita than public broadcasting support in countries 
with comparable economies—roughly $1.35 per capita for the 
United States, compared to about $25 in Canada, Australia, 
and Germany, nearly $60 in Japan, $80 in Britain, and more 
than $100 in Denmark and Finland. The lion’s share of the 
financial support for public radio and television in the United 
States comes from listener and viewer donations, corporate 
sponsorships, foundation grants, and philanthropic gifts. 

It is not just a question of money, but how it is spent. Most 
of the money that the cps and private donors and sponsors 
provide public broadcasting is spent on broadcast facilities, 
independent television production companies, and program- 
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ming to attract audiences during fund-raising drives. In 
many metropolitan areas, the money supports more sta- 
tions and signals than are necessary to reach everyone in 
the community. 

At the same time, outside of a relatively few regional public 
radio station groups, very little money is spent on local news 
coverage by individual public radio and television stations. 
The cps itself, in its new Public Radio 
Audience Task Force Report, acknowl- 
edged that “claiming a significantly larger 
role in American journalism requires a 
much more robust newsgathering capac- 
ity—more ‘feet on the street’ with note- 
books, recorders, cameras, and more edi- 
tors and producers to shape their work” 
for broadcast and digital distribution 
by public radio stations. “The distance 
between current reality and the role we 
imagine—and that others urge upon pub- 
lic radio—is large,” the report concluded. 
And that distance is immense for the vast 
majority of public television stations that 
do no local news reporting at all. 

The cps should declare that local 
news reporting is a top priority for public broadcasting and 
change its allocation of resources accordingly. Local news 
reporting is an essential part of the public education function 
that American public radio and television have been charged 
with fulfilling since their inception. 

The cps should require a minimum amount of local news 
reporting by every public radio and television station receiv- 
ing CPB money, and require stations to report publicly to the 
CPB on their progress in reaching specified goals. The cPB 
should increase and speed up its direct funding for experi- 
ments in more robust and creative local news coverage by 
public stations both on the air and on their Web sites. The 
cpB should also aggressively encourage and reward collab- 
orations by public stations with other local nonprofit and 
university news organizations. 

National leaders of public radio and television who have 
been meeting privately to discuss news reporting should 
bring their deliberations into the open; reduce wasteful 
rivalries among local public stations, regional and national 
public media, and production entities; and launch concerted 
initiatives to increase local news coverage. The cpB should 
encourage changes in the leadership of public stations that 
are not capable of reorienting their missions. 

Congress should back these reforms. In its next reautho- 
rization of the cpB and appropriation of its budget, Congress 
should change its name to the Corporation for Public Media, 
support its efforts to move public radio and television into 
the digital age, specify public media’s local news reporting 
mission, and significantly increase its appropriation. Con- 
gress should also reform the governance of the reformed 
corporation by broadening the membership of its board with 
appointments by such nonpolitical sources as the Librarian 
of Congress or national media organizations. Ideological 
issues that have surfaced over publicly supported arts, cul- 
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We have seen into 
a future of more 
diverse news 
organizations 

and more diverse 
support for their 
reporting. It is all 
within reach. 


tural activities, or national news coverage should not affect 
decisions about significantly improving local news reporting 
by public media. 


Universities, both public and private, should become 
ongoing sources of local, state, specialized-subject, and 
accountability news reporting as part of 
their educational missions. They should 
operate their own news organizations, 
host platforms for other nonprofit news 
and investigative reporting organizations, 
provide faculty positions for active indi- 
vidual journalists, and be laboratories for 
digital innovation in the gathering and 
sharing of news and information. 


In addition to educating and train- 
ing journalists, colleges and universities 
should be centers of professional news 
reporting, as they are for the practice 
and advancement of medicine and law, 
scientific and social research, business 
development, engineering, education, 
and agriculture. As discussed earlier, a number of campuses 
have already started or become partners in local news ser- 
vices, Web sites and investigative reporting projects, in which 
professional journalists, faculty members, and students col- 
laborate on news reporting. It is time for those and other 
colleges and universities to take the next step and create 
full-fledged news organizations. 

Journalists on their faculties should engage in news 
reporting and editing, as well as teach these skills and per- 
form research, just as members of other professional school 
faculties do. The most proficient student journalists should 
advance after graduation to paid residencies and internships, 
joining fully experienced journalists on year-round staffs of 
university-based, independently edited local news services, 
Web sites, and investigative reporting projects. 

As in many professional fields, integrating such practical 
work into an academic setting can be challenging. Although 
much basic news reporting is routine, enterprise and account- 
ability journalism, which by definition bring new information 
to light, can grow into society-changing work not so dissimi- 
lar from academic research that makes original contributions 
to knowledge in history and the social sciences. The capacity 
of the best journalists to combine original investigation with 
writing and other communications skills can enhance the 
teaching and research missions of universities. 

Funding for university news organizations should come 
from earmarked donations and endowments, collaborations 
with other local news organizations, advertising, and other 
sources. Facilities, overhead, and fund-raising assistance 
should be provided by the colleges and universities, as is the 
case for other university-based models of professional prac- 
tice. Reporting on specialized subjects in which university 
researchers can offer relevant expertise in such fields as the 
arts, business, politics, science, and health could be assisted 
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by faculty and students in those disciplines, funded in part 
by research grants, so long as independent news judgment 
is not compromised. 

University news organizations should increase their 
collaboration with other local news nonprofits, including 
local public radio and television stations, many of which are 
owned by colleges and universities themselves and housed 
on their campuses. They also should collaborate with local 
commercial news media, providing them with news cover- 
age and reporting interns, as some journalism schools and 
their news services do now. They should provide assistance 
for hyperlocal community news sites and blogs. 

Universities should incubate innovations in news 
reporting and dissemination for the digital era. They could 
earn money for this from news media clients, as the Wal- 
ter Cronkite School at Arizona State University does for 
research and development work for Gannett. Universities 
are among the nation’s largest nonprofit institutions, and 
they should play significant roles in the reconstruction of 
American journalism. 


A national Fund for Local News should be created with 
money the Federal Communications Commission now 
collects from or could impose on telecom users, television and 
radio broadcast licensees, or Internet service providers and 


which would be administered in open competition through 
state Local News Fund Councils. 


The federal government already provides assistance to 
the arts, humanities, and sciences through independent 
agencies that include the National Endowment for the Arts, 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, the National 
Science Foundation, and the National Institutes of Health. 
The arts and humanities endowments each have budgets 
under $200 million. The National Science Foundation, with 
a budget of $6 billion, gives out about 10,000 grants a year. 
The National Institutes of Health has a budget of $28 bil- 
lion and gives 50,000 grants. In these and other ways, the 
federal government gives significant support to individuals 
and organizations whose work creates new knowledge that 
contributes to the public good. 

The Federal Communications Commission uses money 
from a surcharge on telephone bills—currently more than $7 
billion a year—to underwrite telecom service for rural areas 
and.the multimedia wiring of schools and libraries, among 
other things. In this way, the Fcc supports the public circula- 
tion of information in places the market has failed to serve. 
Local news reporting, whose market model has faltered, is 
in need of similar support. 

The Fcc should direct some of the money from the tele- 
phone bill surcharge—or from fees paid by radio and televi- 
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sion licensees, or proceeds from auctions of telecommuni- 
cations spectrum, or new fees imposed on Internet service 
providers—to finance a Fund for Local News that would 
make grants for advances in local news reporting and inno- 
vative ways to support it. Commercial broadcasters who no 
longer cover local news or do not otherwise satisfy unen- 
forced public-service requirements could also pay into such 
a fund instead. 

In the stimulus bill passed in early 2009, Congress required 
the Fcc to produce by February 17, 2010, a strategic plan for 
universal broadband access that specifies its national pur- 
poses. One of those purposes should be the gathering and 
dissemination of local news in every community, and the plan 
should include roles for the Fcc and the federal government 
in achieving it. 

The Fund for Local News would make grants through 
state Local News Fund Councils to news organizations—non- 
profit and commercial, new media and old—that propose 
worthy initiatives in local news reporting. They would fund 
categories and methods of reporting and ways to support 
them, rather than individual stories or reporting projects, for 
durations of several years or more, with periodic progress 
reviews. 

Local News Fund Councils would operate in ways similar 
to the way state Humanities Councils have since the 1970s, 
when they emerged as affiliates of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. Organized as 501(c)(3) nonprofits, they 
have volunteer boards of academics, other figures in the 
humanities, and, in some places, gubernatorial appointees, 
all serving limited terms. Local News Fund Council boards 
should be comprised of journalists, educators, and commu- 
nity leaders representing a wide range of viewpoints and 
backgrounds. 

Grants should be awarded in a transparent, public com- 
petition. The criteria for grants should be journalistic quality, 
local relevance, innovation in news reporting, and the capac- 
ity of the news organization, small or large, to carry out the 
reporting. A Fund for Local News national board of review 
should monitor the state councils and the quality of news 
their grants produced, all of which should be available on a 
public Fund for Local News Web site. 

We understand the complexity of establishing a workable 
grant selection system and the need for strict safeguards to 
shield news organizations from pressure or coercion from 
state councils or anyone in government. As stated earlier, 
we recognize that political pressure has played a role at 
times in the history of the arts and humanities endowments 
and in public broadcasting. But these organizations have 
weathered those storms, and funding for the sciences and 
social sciences has generally been free of political pressure. 
With appropriate safeguards, a Fund for Local News would 
play a significant role in the reconstruction of American 
journalism. 


More should be done—by journalists, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and governments—to increase the accessibility and 
usefulness of public information collected by federal, state, and 
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local governments, to facilitate the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of public information by citizens, and to expand public 
recognition of the many sources of relevant reporting. 


With the Internet, the compilation of—and access to— 
public information, such as government databases, is far 
easier than ever before. Yet much of this information is 
not easily available, and the already usable information is 
not being fully exploited by journalists. Optimal exploita- 
tion of these information sources is central to the mission 
of journalism, as it is to the practice of democratic gover- 
nance. Governments, nongovernmental organizations, and 
news organizations should accelerate their efforts to make 
public information more accessible and to use it for news 
reporting. 

With the Obama administration taking the lead, govern- 
ments should fulfill “open government” promises by rap- 
idly making more information available without Freedom of 
Information Act requests. News organizations should work 
with government agencies to use more of this information 
in their reporting. The federal government has some 24,000 
Web sites, a massive bounty of information that should be 
made more accessible by opening closed archives, digitizing 
what is not yet available online, and improving its organiza- 
tion and display so everyone can use it easily. 

News organizations should also move more quickly and 
creatively to involve their audiences and other citizens in 
the gathering and analysis of news and information, as Josh 
Marshall has done with readers of his Tpm blogs, Minnesota 
Public Radio has done with its Public Insight Network of 
radio listeners, and ProPublica’s Amanda Michel is doing 
with her citizen reporters. Local news organizations should 
collaborate with community news startups that utilize citi- 
zen reporting, as The Seattle Times has committed to do with 
neighborhood blogs. University scholars should archive and 
analyze these experiments and produce guidelines for “best 
practices.” 

Involving thousands of citizens in the collection and dis- 
tribution of public information began long before computers 
and the Internet. For over a century, the Audubon Society 
has relied on thousands of local volunteers for a national 
bird count that might be termed pro-am scientific research. 
This is similar to the reporting that volunteers all over the 
world do for Human Rights Watch, or the information-gath- 
ering that health workers do for the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. The original gathering and report- 
ing of information also includes expert investigations like 
those of the inspectors general in federal agencies. All of 
this work amounts to “adjunct journalism”—public informa- 
tion-gathering, analysis, and reporting that is adjunct to the 
news reporting journalists do and available for them to use. 
It should be fully integrated into what journalists, scholars, 
and the public recognize as reporting in the public interest. 


Where do we go from here? 
What is bound to be a chaotic reconstruction of American 
journalism is full of both perils and opportunities for news 
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reporting, especially in local communities. The perils are 
obvious. The restructuring of newspapers, which remain 
central to the future of local news reporting, is an uphill 
battle. Emerging local news organizations are still small 
and fragile, requiring considerable assistance—as we have 
recommended—to survive to compete and collaborate with 
newspapers. And much of public media must drastically 
change its culture to become a significant source of local 
news reporting. 

Yet we believe we have seen abundant opportunity in the 
future of journalism. At many of the news organizations we 
visited, new and old, we have seen the beginnings of a genu- 
ine reconstruction of what journalism can and should be. 
We have seen struggling newspapers embrace digital change 
and start to collaborate with other papers, nonprofit news 
organizations, universities, bloggers, and their own read 
ers. We have seen energetic local reporting startups, where 
enthusiasm about new forms of journalism is contagious 
exemplified by Voice of San Diego’s Scott Lewis when he 
says, “I am living a dream.” We have seen pioneering public 
radio news operations that could be emulated by the rest 
of public media. We have seen forward-leaning journalism 
schools where faculty and student journalists report news 
themselves and invent new ways to do it. We have seen blog- 
gers become influential journalists, and Internet innova- 
tors develop ways to harvest public information, such as 


the linguistics doctoral student who created the GovTrack. 
us Congressional voting database. We have seen the first 
foundations and philanthropists step forward to invest in 
the future of news, and we have seen citizens help to report 
the news and support new nonprofit news ventures. We have 
seen into a future of more diverse news organizations and 
more diverse support for their reporting. 

All of this is within reach. Now, we want to see more lead- 
ers emerge in journalism, government, philanthropy, higher 
education, and the rest of society to seize this moment of 
challenging changes and new beginnings to ensure the future 
of independent news reporting. csr 
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The Future Is Mutualized 


But we will need help—from government and others—to get there 


BY ALAN RUSBRIDGER 


Recently, I was confronted with a legal obstacle that—possibly 


for the first time since we were founded in 1821—prevented The 


Guardian from reporting something that had happened in Parlia- 


ment. We wrote a bafflingly cryptic front-page piece and I left 
the office feeling pretty fed ‘up. But before sitting down to eat, 


I borrowed the restaurant’s computer to tweet the fact of our 


gagging order. J By the time I got home that evening Twitter 


had gone into meltdown. Several diligent 
Twitterers had discovered the banned in- 
formation and had published it. By morn- 
ing, the news of the injunction and the 

corporation behind it—a hitherto obscure 

London-based trading company called 

Trafigura that is embroiled in a toxic 

waste-dumping scandal in west Africa— 
was familiar to millions of Twitterers 

throughout Europe. “Trafigura,” which 

had gone to law in search of anonymity, 
had become the most searched-for term 

in the Twittersphere. By lunchtime their 
lawyers had thrown in the towel. 

It was the latest example of what I 
think of as the mutualization of a news- 
paper. Our readers have become part 
of what we do. They write commen- 
taries for our Comment is Free site— 
they have helped with investigations 
into tax avoidance and police brutality. 
They form communities around indi- 
vidual reporters and issues, lending a 
hand with research and ideas, bringing 


Reconstruction Zone We asked the writ- 
ers on the next four pages to respond to The 
Reconstruction of American Journalism. 
Michael Schudson responds to the respond- 
ers at cjr.org/reconstruction. We invite read- 
ers, too, to join the discussion-there. 
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us up short when we get things wrong. 
They have collaborated on big projects 
needing resources beyond our scope. We 
have done things that would have been 
impossible without them. In return we 
give them a more diverse form of jour- 
nalism and the visibility that comes from 
a platform that reaches some 30 million 
unique users a month—two-thirds of 
them outside the U.K. 

The term “mutualization” is not wholly 
fanciful. The Guardian is currently loss- 
making, but is supported by the Scott 
Trust, which owns a number of highly 
profitable businesses. The profits from the 
non-core businesses are there, according 
to the trust deed, to support The Guard- 
ian’s journalism in perpetuity. The idea of 
readers feeling a kind of ownership of our 
values and of our editorial content has a 
more cogent feel to it than if we were in 
more conventional ownership. 

We are, I confess, an unusual or- 
ganization. But I suspect more and 
more newspapers are looking at ways 
of moving beyond the “us” and “them” 
arguments of the last ten years and are 
exploring ways of collaborating with 
readers, bloggers, and other generators 
of ideas, words, news, analysis, pictures, 


and data. And it is perfectly evident from 
the work of Len Downie and Michael 
Schudson that a great many brains are 
engaged in trying to find alternative 
models of ownership and finance. The 
Scott Trust is one such alternative. 

In the U.K. we are less hopeful of rich 
philanthropists stepping forward—but 
that is true of our culture in general (and 
at least one such woman has endowed 
a center for investigative journalism 
nested in a university faculty). I like 
the idea of tax breaks and pioneering 
J-schools. The former gets round the 
pitfalls of direct subsidy; the latter really 
ought to be startling us with innovation 
and invention (including new ways of 
using official data) rather than preparing 
students for jobs that won’t exist. 

In the end we have to confront the 
question of how we subsidize something 
society needs and where there is evident 
market failure. For the first time since the 
Enlightenment, communities are faced 
with the prospect of living without verifi- 
able sources of news. Downie and Schud- 
son’s report is the best attempt I’ve yet 
seen at capturing the numerous initia- 
tives that are springing up to replace what 
used to be. And the authors are bold in 
suggesting that revenue streams or orga- 
nizational focus will have to be diverted if 
we are to simply report the basics of what 
public authorities and the justice system 
are up to, let alone challenge them and 
hold them accountable. 

This feels like some kind of emergency, 
and it is not clear to me that our legisla- 
tors recognize that. The first instinct of 
journalists is to reject any kind of subsidy. 
I can well believe that instinct is more 
pronounced in the U.S. than in Europe. 
But print is declining faster than digital— 
particularly in a recession—can compen- 
sate for. There are things that societies 
need—including systematic coverage of 
public authorities—that new digital ini- 
tiatives cannot yet adequately provide. 

I’m an optimist, and I very much like 
the overall positive tone of this report. In 
the case of Trafigura, Twitter achieved 
something important for English law. 
There is much to be excited about. But 
we may all need a little help along the 
Way. CJR 
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A Press Without Its Public 


The reach of serious news shrinks as the mass audience vanishes 


BY PAUL STARR 


Leonard Downie Jr. and Michael Schudson provide a superb sur- 


vey of the initiatives in progress to sustain independent reporting, 


and their recommendations generally deserve support. But at the 


same time, they understate the changes taking place in the news 


and its public, and consequently underestimate the difficulties 


that American democracy faces. J The challenge that the Internet 


poses is not just that it is destroying the financial base of report- 


ing; it is also dismembering the public 
that the press has long had. Online, any- 
one interested in sports, finance, recipes, 
crossword puzzles, job opportunities, 
and so on can go to specialized sites that 
are often superior to the comparable 
sections of their local newspaper. But 
unlike a newspaper, the sites do not ex- 
pose them to news about their commu- 
nity or the world. 

Journalism—or some parts of it—may 
find new sources of financing. It may be 
reccnstructed in imaginative ways. But 
it is unlikely to have the broad public 
reach it once had. 

The remaining public for journalism 
will also change in ways that Downie and 
Schudson have not taken into account. 
As the political scientist Markus Prior 
has shown, when the rise in TV chan- 
nels deprived the networks of a captive 
audience for the evening news, many 
viewers abandoned the news altogether 
for entertainment, while a smaller num- 
ber took advantage of cable channels 
to watch more news than before. The 
more choice people had, the more the 
audience for news depended on their 
level of political interest. And the most 
interested have been the most partisan. 


As Walter Cronkite prospered in the old 
environment, Bill O’Reilly and Keith Ol- 
bermann thrive in the new one. 

As the diminished public for journal- 
ism becomes more partisan, journalism 
itself is likely to shift further in that di- 
rection. That tendency is already appar- 
ent online, as it is in cable. And so there 
is a disconnect between the recommen- 
dations that Downie and Schudson offer, 
which reflect a tradition of nonpartisan 
professionalism, and the pressures of 
the emerging environment. Not only is 
the audience for news likely to become 
more partisan; so is the universe of po- 
tential donors to nonprofit journalism. 

Insofar as the government provides 
direct support for journalism (as in pub- 
lic media), there will have to be a require- 
ment for nonpartisanship and ideological 
balance. But there is no reason to ham- 
string private nonprofit media in that re- 
spect. As journalism in northern Europe 
shows, partisanship can be compatible 
with high levels of professionalism. 

Moreover, if newspapers need to shift 
to nonprofit status to survive, they should 
not be required to sacrifice any of the 
rights of a free press—including the free- 
dom to endorse political candidates. In 


early American history, when the fed- 
eral government subsidized newspapers 

through postal rates, it did not make those 

subsidies conditional on nonpartisanship. 
Similarly, today, to avoid any loss of free- 
dom of the press, Congress could create 

anew category of journalistic nonprofits 

that would be exempt from the limita- 
tions on political advocacy that apply to 

other tax-exempt organizations. 

I may be more optimistic than 
Downie and Schudson about the possi- 
bilities for reconciling partisanship and 
professionalism, but I am distinctly less 
optimistic about the immediate future 
of the news, particularly at the state and 
local level. Newspapers are surviving on 
an aging readership that buys a paper 
out of habit, and they face a catastrophic 
loss of readers among young adults. De- 
spite those problems, the national media, 
particularly the elite press, will probably 
be able to assemble a public of sufficient 
size on a variety of platforms to gener- 
ate the revenue to support a substan- 
tial level of reporting. But there is little 
prospect of this happening dependably 
at the local and state level. 

What’s at risk is not just watchdog 
journalism but the flow of ordinary 
news to the public. As my colleagues 
Sam Schulhofer-Wohl and Miguel Gar- 
rido show in their study of the impact 
of the closing of The Cincinnati Post, the 
loss of regular coverage of communities 
reduces voter turnout and the likelihood 
that challengers can unseat incumbents. 
Other studies suggest that when news 
diminishes, corruption increases. 

The kinds of initiatives that Downie 
and Schudson highlight can accomplish 
a great deal. Still, even with additional 
financial support, journalism is likely to 
become more of a specialized interest, 
with a narrower reach and little pres- 
ence in many communities, especially 
those with low incomes. Like every other 
American, I love stories of enterprise 
and renewal. But as wonderful as many 
new initiatives are, they confront deeper 
forces that we had better acknowledge if 
we are to have any chance of overcom- 
ing them. cur 
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Follow the Breadcrumbs 


News consumers are telling us something. We should listen. 


BY JAN SCHAFFER 


A Laurel to Len Downie Jr. and Michael Schudson for a compre- 


hensive review of developments in the journalistic ecosystem. A 


Dart for the mile-wide, inch-deep reportage. We all know about 


most of these developments. So, what epiphanies are to be drawn 


from what is working? I wish their calls to action were grounded 


in more specific context to convince people of their remedia- 


tive powers. Indeed, most of the fledgling experiments they cite 


are too young to be prescriptive. Nor are 
their recommendations advanced by a 
depth of explanation that would engen- 
der legislative or regulatory support. 

Besides, many of their suggestions 
have been happening for a while now: 
scores of news ventures have launched 
as nonprofits; more than two hundred 
community and place-based founda- 
tions have invested in news initiatives 
since 2005; and the public broadcast- 
ing community has already announced 
plans to expand local news reporting. 

If we really want to reconstruct 
American journalism, we need to look 
at more than the supply side; we need to 
explore the demand side, too. We need 
to start paying attention to the trail of 
clues in the new-media ecosystem and 
follow those “breadcrumbs.” What ail- 
ing industry would look for a fix that 
only thinks of “us,” the news suppliers, 
and not “them,” the news consumers? I 
don’t hear from any of those consumers 
in this report. 

The American public has been giving 
mainstream journalism a steady stream 
of negative feedback. Most recently, 70 
percent gave the press poor-to-failing 
grades in unpacking the various health 
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care proposals. And while the public 
still pays homage to watchdog report- 
ing, only 29 percent of those recently 
surveyed by the Pew Research Center 
said the press gets the facts right. 

So how are some of the new-media 
makers addressing this? Many newly 
launched sites were triggered by frustra- 
tions with or vacuums created by main- 
stream news outlets. 

In looking to reconstruct journal- 
ism, I’d start not by asking how do 
we get money for what we’ve always 
done. I’d ask instead: How do we pro- 
vide something worth paying for? As 
a long-time news consumer, I have re- 
coiled at much of what we are render- 
ing as “journalism.” 

What if it’s not just the business model 
of journalism that is broken? What if the 
way we are doing our journalism is bro- 
ken, too? How are some of the new me- 
dia makers trying to fix that? 

Some questions that need to be ad- 
dressed: 

What if the something-for-everyone, 
grocery-store model of newspapers no 
longer meets consumers’ needs—espe- 
cially in an era of ESPN, Entertainment To- 
night, and Bloomberg’s business news? 


What if some of the old conventions 
of “good” journalism, those things we 
do on autopilot, are hampering instead 
of safeguarding good reporting? For ex- 
ample: most new-media makers don’t 
traffic in “scorecard” journalism; they 
present fewer false equilibriums; con- 
flict is not the most prevalent definition 
of “news” for them. 

How is objectivity being redefined in 
emerging news sites? It’s not a dispas- 
sionate recitation of facts or a he said/ 
she said paradigm. A new objectivity 
informed by a sense of place and stew- 
ardship for community is taking root. 
Talking Points Memo’s Josh Marshall, 
for example, is quoted as saying, “We’re 
not trying to be completely impartial but 
fair and rigorously honest.” 

What if just producing “journalism” 
is no longer enough? What if the pub- 
lic wants more—a scope of “news work,” 
as project researcher Chris Anderson 
noted in his recent dissertation, that also 
includes navigation, aggregation, link- 
ages, access, social networking, crowd- 
sourcing, data mining, visualizations, vi- 
ral marketing, and transparency? 

What if the public’s definition of 

“good” journalism is more than the re- 
wards we give ourselves—the prizes on 
our walls and scalps on our belts? How 
would the public define it? 

When my organization, J-Lab, con- 
vened focus groups of news consumers a 
few months ago, not one person used the 
word “democracy” in describing the role 
of news. They valued information they 
could trust, and they wanted more con- 
nections to their topics or community. 

New clues to the content and sus- 
tainability of journalism are all around 
us. They include a melding of good re- 
porting, a sense of place, a passion for 
community, and information that adds 
value. To really reconstruct journalism, 
we need to follow these breadcrumbs, 
make sense of the patterns and reimag- 
ine what news and information needs 
to be for the future—not just how we 
pay for it. cur 





JAN SCHAFFER is executive director of J-Lab: 
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journalists and citizens use digital technologies 
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Innovation Is the Answer 


Why not a Journalism Geek Squad? Or Report for America? 


BY MARTIN C. LANGEVELD 


When it comes to news, the Web doesn’t work the way Michael 


Schudson and Len Downie suggest in their report. They present 


various new-media entities as if they are destinations, like printed 


newspapers, that should be able to build and maintain defin- 


able audiences capable of attracting ad revenue, philanthropy, or 


government subsidy. But in fact, audience loyalty to news sites 


is minimal. At newspaper sites, for example, the average visitor 


spends barely one minute per day. Us- 
ing search, aggregation sites, bookmarks, 
and Rss readers, most Web users assem- 
ble their own package of news from a 
shifting set of sources. This fractured 
environment suggests the need for net- 
worked solutions that allow content to 
break the bounds of individual sites 
while allowing publishers to share in 
the associated revenue, no matter where 
their content is consumed. 

The networked nature of the Web cre- 
ates far more opportunities than prob- 
lems for journalism, but most news sites 
have been slow to exploit them. Some 
still fail to embed hyperlinks in news sto- 
ries, and most were slow to adopt social 
media and social networking, which 
are not even mentioned by the authors. 
Twitter and Facebook function as news 
access and discussion tools, but can also 
be important research tools in the prac- 
tice of accountability journalism. Also 
missing from the report are such promis- 
ing innovations as those emanating from 
the prolific “geek squad” at The New York 
Times, and the many new ways of deliv- 
ering content, ranging from e-readers to 
the rumored Apple tablet. 

All of which highlights that the Web 


is still in its infancy. Fifteen years into 

radio and television, the ultimate busi- 
ness models and innovations that would 

make those media truly vibrant had not 

yet been developed. In the digital arena, 
innovation around news content cre- 
ation, as well as processing and delivery, 
is happening at a furious pace. 

From this whirlwind of ideas, both 
new and traditional, a new, sustainable 
ecosystem for journalism will emerge, 
but the solutions suggested by the 
authors are curiously limited to the tra- 
ditional: tax policy, philanthropy, a big- 
ger role for public broadcasting, more 
contributions from universities. In par- 
ticular their suggestion to redirect some 
of the Fcc’s money into a Fund for Local 
News—a kind of National Endowment 
for Journalism, complete with its own 
bureaucracy—is not well-suited to the 
fast-paced innovation needed for the 
new journalism, and creates all manner 
of opportunities for conflict and misuse. 
The kind of rational but slow and delib- 
erate system by which funding is allo- 
cated to projects in health, education, 
and the arts is not likely to work well 
for funding journalism projects. Univer- 
sities can be equally bureaucratic. FCC 


funding or university support for jour- 
nalism projects are not bad ideas, but 
the nature of the crisis calls for more 
nimble structures as well. 

I would throw into the mix: 

¢ The Journalism Geek Squad. The 
authors do suggest that “more should 
be done” to make accessible and use- 
ful the massive amounts of public data, 
but they suggest no specific mecha- 
nism. The competence to find, navigate, 
extract, and analyze this data requires 
statistical and sometimes programming 
skills largely absent from newsrooms. 
This suggests an opportunity for inter- 
mediate organizations, perhaps univer- 
sity-based, that can train and manage 
journalist-geeks who have those skills. 

* The News Content Exchange. The 
study notes collaborations between 
new and old media that are sharing 
content across platforms. This suggests 
there is room for a new kind of content 
exchange, similar to Spot.us, but at 
an enterprise level, where stories and 
story ideas can be solicited and offered, 
bought and sold efficiently. Rather than 
ad hoc partnerships of two or more 
news entities agreeing to share con- 
tent, news entities could join a broad 
umbrella network that tracks what is 
contributed and what is used—any part- 
ner could use content from any other— 
with an accounting system to keep tabs 
on maintaining equal exchanges. Such a 
network would encourage sharing, but 
would also collaborative projects. 

* Report for America. With Teach for 
America as a model, could the nation 
fund one-year, post-college fellowships 
for reporters, with the only requirement 
that they produce works dealing with 
important civic issues? (This idea has 
been suggested by both Free Press and 
the consultant Ken Doctor.) 

Ultimately, in terms of public policy, 
inertia rules. It’s unlikely that mas- 
sive public (or university) policy shifts 
to sustain journalism will take place; 
and even if some of our collective rec- 
ommendations materialize, changes 
wrought by the many ongoing innova- 
tions will have far more impact. cur 


MARTIN C. LANGEVELD spent thirty years in 
the daily newspaper business. He is a partner 
in CircLabs and blogs about the news business 
at Harvard’s Nieman Journalism Lab. 
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A Failure of Skepticism 


Stolen Valor and the effort to expose bogus battlefield heroics 


BY RUSSELL WORKING 


wo years ago, a weekly paper in suburban Chicago profiled an elderly 

character who had been asked to lead the village’s Fourth of July parade. 

John Dietz, often seen scooting around Oak Park in an electric cart, was to 
be honored as a hero who had been so severely wounded in Korea, Vietnam, and 
a subsequent car wreck, that he had “learned how to walk four times and how to 
speak three times,” The Wednesday Journal reported. 


Dietz told of having his skull split open when his tank was hit. He recalled the 
camaraderie under fire, as when fellow marines built a cake out of snow to celebrate 
his birthday. It turned out that the solitary old man who would sit at street corners 
watching the world go by spoke five languages, had earned three Purple Hearts, 
and once played linebacker for the Michigan Wolverines, the paper reported. 

You see it coming. Dietz’s story fell apart as soon as it appeared in print. Was 
the military really repacking the brains into the skulls of wounded infantrymen, 
issuing them walkers, and returning them to active duty? Were combat marines 
really taking time to pat snow cakes for their buddies? As I worked on a story for 
the Chicago Tribune about Dietz’s and others’ dubious claims to battlefield heroics, I 
found no record that Dietz had ever served in the Corps under that or another name 
he gave, and no one by either name had ever played linebacker for Michigan. 

Sources kept directing me to B.G. “Jug” Burkett, a Dallas-area Vietnam veteran, 
retired financial adviser, and avenging angel who has made it his mission to reverse 
a nation’s stereotypes about the Vietnam War. Eventually, I would track down his 
book, Stolen Valor: How the Vietnam Generation Was Robbed of its Heroes and its 
History—and discover it to be one of the most troubling indictments of shoddy 
journalism and cultural groupthink I have ever read. 

The book, a collaboration with Texas investigative writer Glenna Whitley, un- 
dertakes a prodigious task in seeking to rescue a war and the veterans who fought 
it from infamy. It also exposes the complicity of some journalists in abetting an 
epidemic of phony claims to combat experience. 

Reporters often don’t check military records, for a simple reason: there are dead- 
line pressures when a story is being cranked out for tomorrow. But even when there 
is time to check such records, the errors keep finding their way into features and 
investigative pieces. In this way, the media have helped perpetrate myths of Viet- 
nam vets as booze-breathed, pTsp-suffering homeless types, always a loud noise 


Con Joseph Yandle convinced the press that Vietnam War trauma led him to a life of crime. 
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away from sticking a gun in their mouths 
or launching a string of armed robberies. 
If you find yourself interviewing a scruffy 

“Vietnam vet” in fatigues who tells you 
about the dying buddies he cradled or 
the civilians he massacred, well, check 
it out. The odds are, Burkett will tell you, 
your old soldier never served. 

Stolen Valor gained cult status in 
military circles, despite being self-pub- 
lished in 1998. It won a Colby Award for 
military history, and Senator Jim Webb, 
a former Marine and Navy secretary, 
blurbed it and has praised it in articles. 
But the influence of Stolen Valor goes far 
beyond a military that believes the his- 
tory of the Vietnam War and the image 
of its veterans have been warped in the 
popular mind. Burkett works as an ex- 
pert consultant for prosecutors, lectures 
FBI agents and government-fraud inves- 
tigators, and has coauthored an article 
on PTsD in The British Journal of Psychi- 
atry, even though his graduate degree is 
an MBA. The book even inspired a 2006 
law making it a federal crime to falsely 
claim one has earned a decoration for 
battlefield courage. 

Journalists, meanwhile, have their 
own lesson to learn from Stolen Valor. 
The book reveals a troubling pattern: 
reporters take a source’s claims at face 
value, then dig in and refuse to correct 
the record when confronted with docu- 
mentation to the contrary. Military re- 
cords may be arcane, but they do convey 
meaning. There is simply no excuse for 
not checking the claims of, say, a men- 
tally ill street person who says the CIA 
altered his service record to hide his se- 
cret wartime exploits. Yet some report- 
ers neglect to do so. As the Investigative 
Reporters and Editors Journal noted in 
a 1999 review of the book, reporters of 
this stripe are “in denial,’ and “that de- 
nial sometimes includes refusal to set the 
record straight for viewers or listeners.” 


BURKETT IS A GRAVELLY-VOICED TEXAN 
prone to expressions like “well, bullshit” 
and “hell’s bells,” and he attracts drama 
the way a magnet pulls in iron shav- 
ings. He is a talker: call him for a quote 
and you may hear about how his big 
mouth nearly got him clobbered with 
arifle during Officer Candidate School, 
or the time his daughter’s friend was 
stabbed to death and her dog died in 
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The book reveals a troubling pattern: 
reporters take a source’s claims at face 
value, then dig in and refuse to correct 
the record when confronted with 
documentation to the contrary. 


the same week. As Stolen Valor makes 

clear, Vietnam’s legacy is personal for 
Burkett. The son of an Air Force officer, 
he served with the 199th Light Infantry 
Brigade in Vietnam. But upon his return, 
he discovered how deeply the antiwar 
movement’s animosity toward warriors 

had seeped into the national conscious- 
ness. A waitress declined to serve him 

because he was a soldier; a drunk ha- 
rangued him as a baby killer throughout 

the length of an airplane flight; and a 

graduate business professor refused to 

let veterans even mention their military 

service, forcing former combat leaders 

and logistical experts to illustrate their 

case studies with their exploits as Boy 
Scouts or tales of selling lemonade. 

But it wasn’t until the 1980s, when 
Burkett sought to raise money for a 
Vietnam War memorial in Texas, that 
he found his calling as a vanquisher of 
myths about the war and its veterans. 
He was dumbfounded at the hostility 
he faced, even from veterans of earlier 
conflicts. When his organization dis- 
tributed postage-paid envelopes at VFw 
halls, hundreds were returned empty 
or stuffed with hate mail from people 
who had internalized the canards about 
Vietnam vets: “Fucking scum, crybabies, 
World War II vets are real men, you are 
drug-using wimps,” someone had scrib- 
bled on one envelope. “Why don’t you 
bums go to work and quit playing GI 
Joe?” wrote another. 

These images didn’t fit the successful 
Vietnam veterans Burkett knew. In fact, 
as Burkett and Whitley assert, drawing 
on statistics from the Department of La- 
bor and the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, Vietnam veterans have 
lower unemployment and suicide rates 
than the general population. And as for 
the notion they were a bunch of drug- 
addled maniacs who spent their tours 
of duty burning villages, Vietnam ser- 


vice personnel had lower desertion and 
court-martial rates than combatants in 
previous wars. (The explanation, says 
Burkett, is that the press in World War 
II censored news of abuse and atrocities 
by Allied troops.) 

Burkett began fact-checking sto- 
ries about Vietnam veterans. In 1988, a 
Dallas police officer named John Glenn 
Chase found himself scuffling with Carl 
Dudley Williams, a mentally ill street 
person who snatched the cop’s gun and 
shot him dead as bystanders chanted, 

“Kill him, kill him!” Other officers cor- 
nered Williams and gunned him down 
in a parking lot. The Dallas Times Herald 
reported the suspect was a Vietnam vet- 
eran, and a columnist quoted himself as 
telling a friend of the gunman, “Hell of a 
thing. Do you think Vietnam did that to 
him?” Crazy homeless vet kills cop: it fit 
the script that so infuriates Burkett. 

Doubting the reports, Burkett used 
the Freedom of Information Act to re- 
quest Williams’s military record through 
the National Archives and found he had 
entered the Navy on August 30, 1974— 
seventeen months after all combat troops 
had left Vietnam. Records indicated that 
he had never set foot in the country. But 
when Burkett contacted the paper’s pub- 
lisher, the Times Herald refused to pub- 
lish a correction. 

The story of Joe Yandle, a Massachu- 
setts junkie and convicted murderer, il- 
lustrates the extent to which even na- 
tional media can be duped. Yandle and a 
buddy, Eddie Fielding, were conducting 
a string of robberies in 1972 when Field- 
ing shot to death the owner of a liquor 
store. Yandle was the getaway driver. But 
over the prior two weeks, Burkett and 
Whitley state, Yandle, too, had pointed 
his gun at the heads of robbery victims. 

On the other hand, Yandle was a vet- 
eran, traumatized, he said, by service in 
the Marines in Vietnam. In the legendary 
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battle of Khe Sanh, amid hand-to-hand 
combat, he turned to look for his buddy 
“Dusty,” only to see that the guy’s face had 
been blown off. But valiant Dusty wasn’t 
dead yet. He was still trying to jam an- 
other clip into his rifle. Stays with a man, 
surviving something like that. “Man, I 
was scared to death,” Yandle told The 
Boston Globe in 1994. “I still get shaky 
today thinking about it.” 

Despite the wartime trauma that 
had driven him to heroin, he became a 
model prisoner, earning an education, 
counseling teenagers, and volunteering 
at a school for disabled children under a 
prison work-release program. Eventually 
Yandle won the backing of the Vietnam 
Veterans of America, which initiated a 
nationwide write-in campaign seeking 
clemency, as well as supportive coverage 
from such media powerhouses as The 
Boston Globe and cBs’s 60 Minutes. Bow- 
ing to the campaign and heavy publicity, 
Governor William F. Weld commuted 
Yandle’s sentence over the objection of 
prosecutors and the victim’s family. 

Anyone who has read this far in Sto- 
len Valor knows what’s coming. Burkett 
did what nobody else (including, appar- 
ently, the prosecutors) bothered to do: 
FOIA the records. Yandle, he discovered, 
“was twenty years old when he was sent 
overseas [to Okinawa] in September 1968. 
The battle of Khe Sanh had ended by 
March 1968—six months before Yandle 
left his comfortable base in Yorktown, 
Virginia—so he could not have been at 
Hill 861 during that terrible fight.” 

Oops. 

And it got worse. Yandle had not 
served a single tour in Vietnam and 
had never been in combat or won the 
Purple Hearts or Bronze Star for valor 
he claimed. When 60 Minutes refused to 
revisit the story, Burkett approached a 
producer he knew at aBc News’s 20/20. 
In short order, Yandle admitted his lies 
on camera, and ABC gleefully reported 
that he had duped 60 Minutes even as 
cBs scurried to backtrack. Yandle was 
arrested and returned to prison. 

Those who lie about military exploits 
are not engaging in harmless boasting. 
Most do it for financial or other gain, 
Burkett insists. And even when they 
don’t, all who served honorably are 
tarred when, as Burkett recounts, CBS 
News airs a documentary presenting a 


homeless man, who was in fact a com- 
munications repairman, as a secret as- 
sassin who massacred Vietnamese civil- 
ians behind enemy lines. (cBs stood by 
its story even as Burkett and VA officials 
confronted the network with records 
Burkett says contradicted its sources 
and the statistics it used.) More recent 
phonies, like Jesse Macbeth, who had 
been kicked out of boot camp but won 
the support of peace groups by falsely 
claiming he had murdered Iraqi women 
and children, have played into enemy 
propaganda at a time when American 
troops are under fire. When it is easy 
to cheat and there are incentives to do 
so, many people will give dishonesty a 
try, whether it is a congressman seeking 
reelection, an executive trying to move 
up the ladder, or a child molester who 
hopes to win a jury’s sympathy by claim- 
ing that Vietnam messed up his mind. 

Yet time and again, Burkett and Whit- 
ley write, the press has been willing to 
report dubious claims without checking 
the records at the source. Some of these 
cases are jaw-dropping in their audac- 
ity. David Goff, a superintendent of pub- 
lic works in Morrisville, New York, and 
also a devoted volunteer in area veterans 
groups, claimed an array of decorations 
he said he earned for service in Vietnam: 
they included a Silver Star with one oak 
leaf cluster, Purple Heart, and Distin- 
guished Service Medal, which typically is 
given only to generals and other top brass. 
Goff even persuaded U.S. Representative 
James T. Walsh, a New York Republican, 
to pin these glittering decorations on his 
chest at a public ceremony. 

According to the Syracuse Post-Stan- 
dard, Goff had spent the war working 
as part of a cIA-supervised black op in 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, where 
his team assassinated officials behind 
enemy lines. He claimed he had seen 
fellow soldiers die of gunshot wounds or 
have their throats slit by the Viet Cong. 
After a nervous breakdown, Goff said, 
he was shipped out, and the only treat- 
ment he received was from a chaplain 
who offered him two glasses of warm 
Scotch. He was debriefed by superiors 
using electric-shock treatments. It took 
years for him to overcome a legacy of 
alcohol abuse and become a stalwart in 
the local community. 

Enter Burkett, who had read a wire 
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Metcalf Institute fellowships for early-to- 
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Journalism Fellowship Program 


Pp or online journalists with less 
than ten years experience may apply 
for the 2010 Robert Novak Journalism 
Fellowship Program offering $75,000 
and $50,000 full-time and $25,000 
part-time fellowships. Winners undertake 
a one-year project of their choosing 
focusing on journalism supportive of 
American culture and a free society. In 
addition, there are separate fellowships 
for topics on the environment, on the 
benefits of free-market competition, 
and on law enforcement. Fellowships 
commence September 1. Must be a U.S. 
citizen. Application deadline: February 22. 


For applications and more information, 

visit our website or write: 

Mr. John Farley 

The Phillips Foundation 

One Massachusetts Avenue NW, Suite 620 
Washington, DC 20001 
Telephone 202-250-3887 ext. 609 
Email: jfarley@thephillipsfoundation.org 
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NIHCM Foundation 
Health Care 
Journalism Awards 


Submit to the National Institute 
for Health Care Management 
(NIHCM) Foundation’s Third 

Annual Television and Radio 

Journalism Award 
recognizing excellence in 
reporting on health care issues 
and policy and its Sixteenth 
Annual Print Journalism 

Awards (in General and Trade 
Circulations) for excellence in 
reporting and writing on health 

care policy, financing and 
delivery. All three awards 
include a $10,000 prize for 
reporting during calendar year 
2009. The deadline for 
entries is February 26, 2010. 
Entry forms are available at 
www.nihcm.org/awards 
Inquiries may be sent to 
nihcm@nihcm.org 
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story about Goff. After requesting the 
records, he discovered Goff had never 
been assigned to Special Forces and 
had spent the war as a clerk in Okinawa. 
But when he called an editor and a re- 
porter at the Post-Standard, he said, he 
got the standard brush-off. The reporter 
checked with Goff, then reportedly told 
Burkett, as if talking to a child: 


Mr. Goff has explained that. The gov- 
ernment has doctored these files be- 
cause they are trying to cover up the 

activity he participated in. Everybody 

knows that the c1a doctors records. 


Perhaps by now it has become clear 
that Burkett doesn’t give up easily when 
a reporter blows him off. In the case of 
Goff, the Texas crusader eventually in- 
terested Reader’s Digest in the story, and 
in 1994 Goff was found guilty of falsify- 
ing documents in order to obtain the 
decorations. He admitted in court that 
he had never served in Vietnam. And 
the Post-Standard did end up issuing a 
mea culpa in the form of a story about 
Goff’s conviction. “Much of the public 
perception of Vietnam vets... has been 
spun by the Dave Goffs of the world,” 
write Burkett and Whitley. 

For reporters trying to make sense of 
the phenomenon of pTsp, Stolen Valor 
offers particular cause for concern. Since 
the war’s end, veterans’ activists have 
claimed that anywhere from 200,000 
to 2 million of the 3.3 million men who 
served in the Vietnam theater suffer 
from pTSD—never mind that fewer than 
15 percent of those who set foot in the 
country were in front-line combat units, 
Stolen Valor notes. A four-year, $9 mil- 
lion study commissioned by Congress 
and undertaken by North Carolina re- 
searchers concluded that 830,000 Viet- 
nam veterans were suffering from full 
or partial PTSD. 

Impressive numbers indeed. Yet the 
Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion found that only 2.2 percent of Viet- 
nam veterans had the disorder. And the 
North Carolina study clearly had some 
methodological flaws. For example, it 
cited six women who claimed their dis- 
order had been caused by being prison- 
ers of war. “Apparently,” write Burkett 
and Whitley, “no one involved in analyz- 
ing the survey realized that not a single 


American military woman was ever a 
prisoner in this war.” 

This is not only a matter of principle, 
but of public finance. The VA offers life- 
long disability payments to those suf- 
fering from PTSD, we read, yet is willing 
to accept documentation from veterans 
without checking military records to see 
if the form has been altered. The result, 
according to Stolen Valor, is an inflated 
roster of PTSD victims earning $32,076 
per year tax-free for 100 percent dis- 
ability at taxpayer expense—and more, 
if there are dependents. 

A VA spokesman told me the depart- 
ment accepts documentation provided 
by veterans, but it has been participat- 
ing in an audit to verify the accuracy of 
its data, particularly in the area of former 
prisoners of war. “If any data errors or 
lack of proper documentation are found, 
the appropriate corrective actions will be 
taken,” the VA said in a statement. In any 
case, Burkett’s focus on rooting out bogus 
PTSD claims led Paul McHugh, a Johns 
Hopkins professor of psychiatry, to list 
Stolen Valor as one of the five best books 
on “the factions and follies of psychiatry” 
in The Wall Street Journal last year. 


HOW, THEN, SHOULD A JOURNALIST 
handle the military claims of a source? 
On deadline, it is difficult to obtain re- 
cords, which means I am careful about 
quoting any claims about heroics, par- 
ticipation in atrocities, or top decora- 
tions in quick-turnaround stories. Even 
if you have time, there is no single desti- 
nation for all military records. The Na- 
tional Personnel Records Center in St. 
Louis is a good place to start: it has docu- 
ments from the Spanish-American War 
through about the year 2000, and staff 
members can point you in the right di- 
rection if they don’t have what you need. 
Last year, I dealt with Navy officials in 
Millington, Tennessee, for several sto- 
ries, and once you have established con- 
tacts there, they respond fairly promptly 
by e-mail. In either case, you need a date 
of birth and at least a partial Social Se- 
curity number or full military-service 
number. Also, the Congressional Medal 
of Honor Society maintains an archive 
of recipients of that decoration. 

There are also individuals who, like 
Burkett, are seeking to expose the scoun- 
drels and can be invaluable resources. 





Chuck and Mary Schantag, who run the 

Pow Network in Skidmore, Missouri, 
helped me find a federal Web listing 
of World War II pows, where I veri- 
fied the former Pow status of a source I 

was quoting in a story on deadline. And 

Doug Sterner of the Home of Heroes in 

Pueblo, Colorado, confirmed the same 

source’s Silver Star. In fact, Sterner has 

compiled a listing of 140,000 recipients 

of decorations, and he has been push- 
ing for the Pentagon to create a national 

database of the top medal recipients, 
which would aid reporters in smoking 
out wannabes. 

Stolen Valor can be exhausting at 
times—the lists of phonies and their 
stories tend to blur together—but no 
reporter who reads it will ever again 
crank out a Veterans Day feature with- 
out making an effort to verify the sub- 
ject’s claims first. And if you take the 
trouble to obtain service records, you 
may find surprises. In 2008, I wrote 
a story that quoted a modest old gent 
who still cries decades later when talk- 
ing about a kamikaze attack on his air- 
craft carrier—but who neglected to tell 
me he had been decorated for his hero- 
ics in fighting the ensuing fire, saving 
men’s lives, and possibly the ship itself. 
A pastor with some model airplanes in 
his office turned out to have won a Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross as a fighter pilot 
attacking batteries deep in North Viet- 
namese territory under heavy fire. 

These are the people who motivate 
Burkett and Whitley. The problem is not 
just that lonely old men on street corners 
are spinning yarns about decorations 
they picked up at flea markets. It is not 
even the fraud that false heroes perpe- 
trate against taxpayers, voters, and crime 
victims. The thing is, men and women 
under the extreme circumstances of 
war showed courage and self-sacrifice, 
and their names are being tarred by sex 
offenders or homeless mental patients 
with a bottle of MD 20/20 in their khaki 
jackets, who brag of heroics that aren’t 
theirs or ’fess up to war crimes that no 
soldier ever committed. They are com- 
mitting a different kind of crime: steal- 
ing the valor of heroes. csr 


RUSSELL WORKING, a former staff reporter 
at the Chicago Tribune, is a freelance writer 
based in Oak Park, Illinois. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Glass Half Full? 


Two new books with clashing takes on American optimism 


BY JAMES SUROWIECKI 


GIVEN THE GENERALLY GRIM MOOD OF 
the American public these days, it might 
seem like an odd time for Barbara Eh- 
renreich to publish a book called Bright- 
Sided, in which she levels both barrels 
at the American propensity for positive 
thinking. After all, with the economy 
still inching back from the brink of ca- 
tastrophe and unemployment near dou- 
ble digits, doomsayers have never been 
more in vogue. Far from anticipating the 
next boom, most Americans seem wary 
of looking beyond their next paycheck. 
If anything, some argue, what we need 
now is a dose of hopefulness. 

From Ehrenreich’s perspective, 
though, our current bout of pessimism 
is at best a long-delayed confrontation with reality. For decades now, more and 
more Americans have insisted on looking only on the bright side of things. And 
that kind of pathological optimism, argues the author, is one of the biggest reasons 
why we find ourselves in our current mess, and why it’s going to be so hard to get 
out of it in a sustainable fashion. If we seemed to walk into this financial crisis in 
a confused daze, Ehrenreich insists, it’s because positive thinking has become the 
opium of the American masses. 

“Positive thinking,” in Ehrenreich’s formulation, is more than just motivational 
mush. It is a specific ideology with a couple of key elements. First, it encourages 
people to believe that, on the whole, things are pretty good and that they’re getting 
better all the time. On top of this generic optimism, though, positive thinking adds 
a crucial ingredient: the faith that “if you expect things to get better, they will.” 

In other words, positive thinking emphasizes the individual’s power over circum- 
stance. According to this supremely irrational creed, people’s thoughts can literally 
shape the world around them: “Negative thoughts somehow produce negative out- 
comes, while positive thoughts realize themselves in the form of health, prosperity, 
and success.” This is the world of books like The Secret, of evangelical preachers 
like Joel Osteen and motivational maestros like Tony Robbins, a world in which 
thinking makes it so. The problem is that to be a truly successful positive thinker, it 


Bright-Sided: How the Relentless 
Promotion of Positive Thinking Has 
Undermined America 

By Barbara Ehrenreich 

Metropolitan Books 

256 pages, $23 


Sonic Boom: Globalization 
at Mach Speed 

By Gregg Easterbrook 
Random House 

272 pages, $26 
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isn’t enough to be optimistic in the face 

of difficulty. You have to go further than 

that: you need to deny that the difficul- 
ties exist, blocking out bad thoughts and 

focusing only on the good. 

There’s a longstanding strain of posi- 
tive thinking in American culture, which 
Ehrenreich dates back to the mid-nine- 
teenth century and what was called the 
New Thought movement (which gave 
rise, among other things, to Christian 
Science). In the twentieth century, a 
similar philosophy flourished in the 
hands of popularizers like Dale Carn- 
egie and Norman Vincent Peale, whose 
promises of personal success through 
glad-handing and an upbeat attitude 
captivated millions. But it’s really in re- 
cent decades, Ehrenreich contends, that 
positive thinking has moved from the 
margins to the mainstream, becoming 
an indispensable part of the workings 
of the U.S. economy, and fundamental 
to the way myriad Americans experi- 
ence the world. 

The heart of Bright-Sided lies in that 
intersection between the cult of posi- 
tive thinking and the American capitalist 
system. But the author begins her book 
in avery different place: namely, among 
cancer patients. 

In 2000, Ehrenreich was diagnosed 
with breast cancer. And during the years 
she spent battling the disease, she dis- 
covered something curious: the support 
groups and online communities that 
exist to help cancer patients seemed 
to have little tolerance for anger, fear, 
or doubt. Instead, people were almost 
militantly positive, unwilling to focus on 
anything but the prospect of getting bet- 
ter. A handful even expressed gratitude 
that they had been stricken with the dis- 
ease, because of the way it had changed 
them. This might look like the stiff upper 
lip in action: Why complain if it won’t 
do any good? But Ehrenreich argues that 
what these people were really engaged 
in was a form of magical thinking. They 
had convinced themselves that if they 
adopted the right attitude, they would 
be able to defeat the disease. 

As the author sees it, the problem 
with this approach is not simply that 
it’s delusional (while there is evidence 
that things like stress can adversely affect 
the immune system, there’s no convinc- 
ing proof that attitude makes a material 





difference to cancer outcomes). It also 

discourages patients from asking ques- 
tions about the efficacy of conventional 

treatments, and fosters an unwillingness 

to consider the very sort of environmen- 
tal factors that may be responsible for the 

startling jump in the percentage of Amer- 
ican women with breast cancer. Paradox- 
ically, it made people more passive, not 

less, in the face of their disease. 

In some respects, opening the book 
with this chapter feels jarring, because 
so much of what these cancer patients 
are doing can be understood (and em- 
pathized with) as literally whistling 
past the graveyard. It’s hard to avoid 
the sense that most sick people cling 
to positive thinking not because they 
really believe it will work, but because 
they have nothing else to hold onto. But 
in fact, the role that positive thinking 
plays among cancer patients ends up 
providing a template for Ehrenreich’s 
broader critique of American culture. 
Time and again, she argues, objectively 
bad circumstances are imposed on peo- 
ple from without, circumstances that 
most are ill-equipped to deal with on 
their own. And instead of working with 
others to come up with collective so- 
lutions to their problems, people cast 
about for magical answers. 

The author spends much of Bright- 
Sided eviscerating the flapdoodle spread 
by books like The Secret and by the 
so-called personal coaching industry, 
which have turned the perfectly useful 
sports technique of visualization into an 
imaginary recipe for personal success. 
In many cases, mantras are the primary 
teaching tool. “Ask, believe, and receive,” 
commands one. “Name it and claim it,” 
chimes another. These messages, Eh- 
renreich points out, are essentially 
traditional folk magic, dressed up in 
pseudo-scientific language (some advo- 
cates invoke the power of magnetism or 
quantum physics to explain how an indi- 
vidual can literally shape the universe to 
her wishes). Yet millions of Americans 
who would be wary of someone claim- 
ing to be Gandalf the Grey have happily 
embraced The Secret. 

In a similar vein, Ehrenreich traces 
the discomfiting rise of enormously 
successful preachers whose primary 
emphasis is not the need for spiritual 
redemption but rather the enormous 


Ehrenreich 
suggests optimism 
itself is a false 


consciousness. 


temporal rewards that Christianity 
supposedly promises true believers. Of 
course, Christians have always believed 
that God can intervene in the material 
world—that prayers may be answered. 
But preachers like Osteen have taken 
that idea to new and literal heights. 
“You will produce what you’re continu- 
ally seeing in your mind,” Osteen writes, 
while suggesting that God can help you 
find a parking space or get a seat in a 
crowded restaurant. 

As these examples suggest, most of 
Ehrenreich’s subjects in Bright-Sided 
are proverbial fish in the barrel. And 
since it’s clear from the start that she 
has absolutely no patience for positive 
thinking, there are no real surprises in 
store. This isn’t necessarily a bad thing: 
Bright-Sided is a polemic, after all. But 
in part because her targets are so obvi- 
ous and self-indicting, Ehrenreich’s cul- 
tural analysis is often less illuminating 
here than in her earlier work like The 
Hearts of Men. 

There are, happily, some exceptions. 
The most convincing and powerful 
chapter in the book traces the relation- 
ship between changes in the workplace 
and the boom in the ideology of posi- 
tive thinking in the corporate world. 
Over the last thirty years, we’ve seen 
the breakdown of the traditional cor- 
poration, the erosion of the old compact 
between companies and workers, and 
the vitiation of unions—all of which have 
put enormous pressure on individual 
workers, who are now forced to think 
of themselves (and market themselves) 
as free agents. The rhetoric of positive 
thinking, though, turns this minus into 
a plus. Hence the profusion of motiva- 
tional gurus declaring that “job loss pre- 
sented an opportunity for self-transfor- 
mation, that a new batch of ‘winners’ 
would emerge from the turmoil.” 

For some people, that scenario may 


hold true. For many others, the new 

world of work has meant less money, less 

stability, and frightening uncertainty. In 

either case, though, the ideology of posi- 
tive thinking makes people feel com- 
pletely responsible for their own failure 

or success. In doing so, it draws atten- 
tion away from the structural changes 

that have made the American economy 

a more volatile, léss secure place for or- 
dinary workers. This isn’t to say that at- 
titude can’t make a difference. But mil- 
lions of manufacturing workers haven’t 
lost their jobs over the last thirty years 

because of a lack of positive thinking. 

The chapter on corporate culture is 
the linchpin of Bright-Sided, because it 
perfectly encapsulates Ehrenreich’s real 
problem with positive thinking: not just 
its misguided optimism, but its relentless 
focus on the lone individual. Indeed, Eh- 
renreich’s ultimate quarrel seems really 
to be with American individualism itself, 
and the notion that success and failure 
are largely the result of individual effort 
rather than social circumstance or luck. 
For the author, individualism is perni- 
cious because it blinds people to the need 
for social transformation, while eroding 
the possibility of solidarity and turning us 
into social isolatos. Even if you could use 
positive thinking to make your personal 
dreams into reality, she writes, you’d still 
be in a “God-awful lonely place.” On top 
of that, Ehrenreich disdains the individ- 
ualist notion that the self is something 
you must constantly work on and try to 
improve. Instead of laboring so hard to 
change ourselves, she argues, we should 
be laboring to change the world. 

This critique of individualism, though 
buried to a certain extent, gives Bright- 
Sided much of its oomph. At the same 
time, it raises certain questions about Eh- 
renreich’s thesis, including her insistence 
that positive thinking has “undermined 
America.” To begin with, while the pecu- 
liar Osteen/Robbins variant of positive 
thinking may be new, the American em- 
phasis on the individual over the social 
and on the virtues of self-reliance and 
optimism are old, dating back at the very 
least to the Founding Fathers. One could 
argue, I suppose, that this Emersonian 
ethos has been undermining America for 
the last two centuries. But then it’s a bit 
hard to explain the enormous growth in 
the country’s prosperity over that time. 
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Let’s say we narrow the argument and 
stipulate that what is undermining Amer- 
ica is the contemporary variant: magi- 
cal individualism. Even then, it’s hard to 
know just how dominant positive think- 
ing, as opposed to the broader individu- 
alist ethos, has become in American cul- 
ture. To be sure, The Secret was a very 
popular book, and motivational speakers 
like Tony Robbins are hugely success- 
ful. Still, it’s a big leap from those facts to 
the assertion that many (let alone most) 
Americans subscribe to a smiley-face 
strain of positive thinking. And Bright- 
Sided doesn’t really help us answer this 
question, because it’s thin on the docu- 
mentation side, citing very little polling 
data or longitudinal studies of people’s 
attitudes. That’s not shocking—the book 
is ultimately a work of cultural criticism. 
But to the extent that Ehrenreich is trying 
to make broader claims about the impact 
of these ideas, it would be nice to have 
some hard evidence that Americans have 
been blinded to the real troubles around 
them by the fetish of positive thinking. 

It would also help, in that regard, to 
have a clearer sense of the difference be- 
tween optimism and positive thinking. 
Ehrenreich’s target in the book is sup- 
posed to be the ideology of “thinking will 
make it so.” But at times, and especially 
toward the end of the book, it seems clear 
that her frustration is not just with those 
who think that mind can conquer matter, 
but also with optimism more generally— 
at least optimism about the workings of 
the market economy or, for that matter, 
the modern world. What we really need, 
Ehrenreich argues, is “vigilant realism,” 
avoiding the extremes of both positive 
thinking and depressive gloom. The goal 
is “to try to get outside of ourselves and 
see things ‘as they are’ or as uncolored 
as possible by our own feelings and fan- 
tasies, to understand that the world is 
full of both danger and opportunity—the 
chance of great happiness as well as the 
certainty of death.” 

This is eminently reasonable and im- 
possible to disagree with. The recent 
housing bubble, for instance, was un- 
doubtedly caused by an excess of opti- 
mism. Had we had some vigilant realists 
running our country’s banks, we would 
all be much better off today. The problem 
is that Ehrenreich doesn’t really do much 
to clarify the difference between realism 


and depression, or realism and Pollyana- 
ism. Instead, she just declares herself a 
realist, and in doing so presents her judg- 
ments about the state of the world as in 
some sense value-neutral. Yet clearly the 
bleakness with which she views the mod- 
ern world has as much to do with her pol- 
itics and values as it does with reality. 
Consider, for instance, Gregg Easter- 
brook’s Sonic Boom. Easterbrook’s take 
on the world is almost directly opposed 
to Ehrenreich’s in two crucial ways. 
First, far from suggesting that we’re 
deluged by positive thinking, he argues 
that the public reaction to the dramatic 
economic and social changes of recent 
decades has been overly negative. Sec- 
ond, he argues that, on the whole, these 
changes have been for the better. 

“The larger context of recent gener- 
ations has been persistent focus on the 
negative, with little heed paid to the posi- 
tive,’ Easterbrook writes. “To achieve per- 
spective, both positive and negative must 


Easterbrook says 
we’re too negative 
about social and 
economic change. 


be considered. There’s an ample supply 
of negative. Yet most underlying global 
forces have been mainly good in recent 
decades.” Ehrenreich, by contrast, asserts 
exactly the opposite: “Has the human out- 
look really been improving over time? For 
affluent individuals in peaceful settings, 
decidedly yes, but our overall situation 
is as perilous as it has ever been.” 

Yes, they both live on the same planet, 
and yes, they both have evidence to back 
up their claims. Ehrenreich points to 
global warming, the potential arrival of 
peak oil, the extinction of species, and 
the persistence of poverty as proof that 
things have not been getting any better. 
Easterbrook points to the fact that the 
percentage of the world’s population 
living in absolute poverty has dropped 
sharply in recent years, with hundreds 
of millions of people in China and In- 
dia making their way into the middle 





class. Democracy is spreading across the 
world. There are actually fewer wars, not 
more. In the developed countries, the 
air and water are cleaner than they’ve 
been in many decades, and in the U.S., 
life expectancy, education levels, envi- 
ronmental quality, and personal freedom 
have all continued to increase. He con- 
cedes that the changes wrought by glo- 
balization and new technologies have 
come at a cost—increased anxiety and 
volatility, and less security for people in 
the developed world. But if you look at 
the global picture, on balance, he argues, 
these changes have been for the better. 

You can make your own judgment as 
to whose picture of the world is more 
convincing (certainly Easterbrook is sail- 
ing into a stiff wind, given the current 
state of the world economy). The im- 
portant point is that Easterbrook’s argu- 
ment in this book, like Ehrenreich’s, can 
plausibly be thought of as realist. He’s 
not a positive thinker in the “wishing 
makes it so” sense. He spends a good deal 
of time in Sonic Boom on the downside 
of societal change, and on the need for 
policy to deal with it. And his disagree- 
ments with Ehrenreich don’t stem froma 
belief in mind over matter. Instead, they 
reflect profound differences of opinion 
about how one should evaluate social 
outcomes, and balance improvements in 
one area of life against declines in others. 
And those are not differences that an ap- 
peal to “realism” can resolve. 

In that sense, Ehrenreich overplays 
her hand. Bright-Sided ultimately seems 
to suggest that optimism itself is a kind 
of false consciousness, which keeps 
Americans from seeing the grimness of 
their situation and the need to collec- 
tively change it. But while the author 
is right to inveigh against magical clap- 
trap, it’s far from clear that if Americans 
do abandon their penchant for positive 
thinking, they’re going to adopt Ehren- 
reich’s dark view of, say, the nature of 
capitalism. After all, you can enjoy her 
demolition of the positive thinkers, and 
believe that motivational speakers are 
purveyors of nonsense, and still be an 
optimist. Sometimes, at least, realism is 
in the eye of the beholder. cur 


JAMES SUROWIECKI is a staff writer at The 
New Yorker and the author of The Wisdom 
of Crowds. 
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publisher Dennis F. Giza at 212-854-2718 or dfg2@columbia.edu 


And, please take advantage of our free Study Guides, keyed to each issue of the 
magazine, at ajr.org and cjr.org (under Resources at cjr.org). 





BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


Journalism’s Roving Eye: 

A History of American 
Foreign Reporting 

By John Maxwell Hamilton 
Louisiana State University Press 
655 pages, $45 

THIS TOME HAS THE HEFT 
of a doorstop and contains 
more than 200,000 words 
plus notes, but do not be 
deterred: Journalism’s Rov- 
ing Eye is an alluring and 
enlightening piece of work. 
Hamilton, a former foreign 
correspondent and public 
servant who is currently 
dean at Louisiana State 
University’s Manship School 
of Mass Communication, 
spurns plodding narrative 
in favor of an intelligent tour, 
full of unexpected pleasuies 
and plums. Where else 
might we stumble across 

a reporter’s account of the 
Battle of New Orleans? Or 
the senior James Gordon 
Bennett’s sharp-edged view 
of the coronation of Queen 
Victoria? Or Jack Belden’s 
story of lying wounded and 
abandoned while covering 
the landing at Salerno in 
1943? The author includes 
plenty of room for offbeat 
characters. There is the 
exotic Lafcadio Hearn, who 
transplanted himself to 
Japan from New Orleans; 
James Keeley of the Chicago 
Tribune, who tracked an 
embezzler to the Moroccan 
desert; and even a cameo 

by Benjamin Franklin, who 
expended some of his 
prodigious energies dur- 
ing his tenure in London by 
cranking out dispatches for 
the audience at home. (“Al- 
though he employed at least 
forty-two different pseud- 


Illustration by Serge Bloch 


onyms,” we read, “Franklin 
also knew that colonists 
knew he was the author. One 
of his regular signatures, 
‘N.N’ for non nominatus, 
seems to have been reserved 
for him by other Colonial 
printers.”) In his central nar- 
rative, meanwhile, Hamilton 
adroitly traces the rise of the 
correspondents’ corps from 
its scattered beginnings to 
what he calls its golden age, 
the time between the wars 
when American journal- 

ists abroad warned of the 
gathering world crisis, and 
the correspondents them- 
selves assumed the status of 
ambassadors or generals. Ce- 
lebrities sprang from among 
them: Richard Harding 
Davis, Dorothy Thompson, 
John Gunther, Edward R. 
Murrow. But more to Hamil- 
ton’s taste are such figures as 
the brothers Paul Scott and 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, and 
their employer, the Chicago 
Daily News, exemplifying 

as they did both enterprise 
and gravitas. The later parts 
of the story are darker: the 
prolonged strains between 
press and military in the 
Vietnam War, the technical 
and economic changes that 


led to the death of al- 
most all of the foreign 
news services that 
were once the pride 
of every major qual- 
ity newspaper, and 
finally the disintegra- 
tion of the very com- 
munication system 
that had fostered the 
correspondents. It is 
hard, at some points, 
to resist the sort of 
pessimism expressed by C. L. 
Sulzberger in 1969, when 
he noted that becoming a 
foreign correspondent was 
“like becoming a blacksmith 
in 1919—still an honorable 
and skilled profession; but 
the horse is doomed.” Yet 
Hamilton impressively 
makes sense of the vast 
changes taking place in the 
twenty-first century, while 
by no means applauding 
them. The book, in its scope, 
detail, and sheer mastery, is 
a major achievement. 


Marked for Death: Dying for 
the Story in the World’s Most 
Dangerous Places 

By Terry Gould 

Counterpoint 

400 pages, $25 


EACH YEAR THE NEW YORK- 
based Committee to Protect 
Journalists tabulates the 
imprisonment, abuse, and 
killings of journalists around 
an increasingly dangerous 
world. Terry Gould, a 
freelance investigative 
journalist, has gone abroad 
to pursue an inquiry into 

six such cases of murder. 

Of these, only one—that of 
Anna Politkovskaya of Russia, 
assassinated in October 2006 
because of her persistent 


and unblinking coverage 

of the Chechen conflict—is 
widely known in the U.S. 
The Russian courts have 
belatedly reopened her case, 
and The New York Times ran 
an editorial about it. And 
what of the five other stories? 
They are united by a kind 

of family resemblance. In 
each case, a reporter chose 
to struggle against a criminal 
organization so deeply 
entrenched it was essentially 
a branch of government. 
According to the author, all 
became reconciled to the 
probability of being killed, 
but refused to desist and 
even quarreled with those 
who sought to protect them. 
They include the combative 
Guillermo Bravo Vega of 
Colombia; the flamboyant 
Marlene Garcia-Esperat of 
the Philippines; the quasi- 
saint Manik Chandra Saha 
of Bangladesh; a pair of 
young Russian newspaper 
editors, Valery Ivanov and 
Alexei Sidorov; and Khalid W. 
Hassan, a very young Iraqi 
who worked for the Times in 
Baghdad. Like Politkovskaya, 
they all declined to take 
cover in face of ferocious 
danger. And Terry Gould 
has made all of them more 
than mere statistics. By 
digging so deeply into 

their lives, he has not only 
memorialized them but has 
helped us understand their 
martyrdom. cur 


JAMES BOYLAN is the founding 
editor of the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus of journalism and 
history at the University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Poverty’s Poet Laureate 


A new portrait of Dorothea Lange 


BY JULIA M. KLEIN 


DOROTHEA LANGE WAS AN ELITE POR- 
trait photographer, a government- 
funded propagandist, an artist, and, most 
famously, a photojournalist who helped 
invent documentary photography. Like 
a poet laureate of poverty, she created 
some of her most enduring images while 
on the federal payroll. But if her diverse 
roles and aspirations could be mutually 
reinforcing, they also produced irony and contradiction, as Linda Gordon skill- 
fully recounts in Dorothea Lange: A Life Beyond Limits. 

Depicting migrant farm workers struggling with the Depression, for example, 
Lange drew on her training as a portraitist for society families to advance the pro- 
gressive agenda of her employer, the Farm Security Administration. Her humanism 
and keen visual intelligence converge in such photographs as Migrant Mother (1936), 
in which a pea picker literally supports three grimy children who fill the frame. The 
woman’s handsome brow is creased with worry, and her eyes seem to search for help 
that may not come. The photograph’s emotional underpinning is equal parts hope 
and despair. Given a chance, Lange seems to suggest, this woman could transcend the 
circumstances that confine her. Documentary realism? High art? The iconic image is 
indisputably both—not to mention powerful propaganda for government aid. 

On the other hand, the U.S. Army should have known better when it hired Lange 
in 1942 to document its confinement of Japanese Americans on the West coast. 
What were those military bureaucrats thinking? One would like to have been a fly 
on the wall during their personnel discussions: “Hey, what about hiring that lady 
photographer who did the picture of the mother and kids? We'll be deporting lots 
of families, so she’d be perfect!” Even the assiduous Gordon, the Florence Kelley 
Professor of History at New York University and a past winner of the Bancroft 
Prize, hasn’t managed to penetrate that mystery. “I have never been able to find 
any documentation explaining this decision,” she writes, “but my guess is that they 
thought a photographic record could protect against false allegations of mistreat- 
ment and violations of international law. Whoever made the decision probably 
knew nothing about the content of her work, only that an excellent government 
photographer lived in California and was available.” 

Despite her opposition to the forced-relocation program, Lange took the assign- 
ment and ran with it. Operating mostly within government strictures (no photos, 


Dorothea Lange: A Life 
Beyond Limits 

By Linda Gordon 

W.W. Norton & Co. 

560 pages, $35 
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for example, of barbed wire or machine- 
gun towers), she subverted government 
aims. Working sixteen-hour days, often 
for seven days a week, over four and a 
half months, Lange produced wrench- 
ing images of the deportees, stripped 
of home, job, and identity. Alongside 
the critique was a chronicle of survival 
and community-building. At the camp 
at Manzanar, California, writes Gordon, 
Lange showed how “internees worked 
to create civilization, their ingenuity re- 
calling that of migrant farmworkers.” 

Lange’s internment photographs 
were so incendiary, and so useless as 
propaganda, that they were impounded 
by the government. The negatives, fortu- 
nately, survived undamaged. According 
to Gordon, few of the images were seen 
until 2006, when she and co-editor Gary 
Okihiro published Impounded: Dorothea 
Lange and the Censored Images of the 
Japanese American Internment. 

That work cemented Gordon’s fasci- 
nation with Lange. Though neither an 
expert in photography nor an experi- 
enced biographer, Gordon saw within 
Lange’s life reflections of social prob- 
lems that still bedevil us. Lange, she says, 
dreamed of “a democratic art, accessible 
to all” and “endured several timeless 
personal hardships: disability, a disap- 
pearing father, an irresponsible husband, 
a delinquent son, a criminal brother.” 

Other challenges were more specifi- 
cally linked to her gender. Lange, who 
was born in 1895, married twice, and 
had two sons and four stepchildren. For 
much of her life, says Gordon, she “faced 
a conflict common to many women, be- 
tween personal ambition and public re- 
sponsibility on the one hand and com- 
mitment to children and to family life on 
the other.” Although Lange never em- 
braced the rhetoric of feminism—she 
died in 1965, and her career fell between 
the first- and second-wave iterations of 
the movement—she made tough-minded 
and arguably feminist choices, including 
periodically “placing out” her children 
with strangers in order to go on the road 
for her photography. And even as she 
sacrificed her family life, Lange was con- 
sistently paid less than her male peers. 

Gordon’s judgments of Lange are 
tempered by ambivalence. Despite her 
feminist inclinations, and her knowl- 
edge that Lange’s achievement would 





have been constrained by domestic- 
ity, she faults her subject’s less-than- 
inspired mothering. (In interviews, 
Lange’s descendants recount the im- 
pact of her absences and her imperi- 
ous manner.) 

At the same time, Gordon situates 
Lange in a social context that offered 
little support to women seeking artistic 
careers. The lives of many of Lange’s 
peers “highlight the conflicting pres- 
sures women faced,” Gordon writes. 
Tina Modotti, a lover and student of 
Edward Weston’s, began brilliantly, but 
faded out, as did Margrethe Mather, an- 
other Weston collaborator. The same 
could be said of Alma Lavenson, who 
had one-woman shows at two major mu- 
seums in 1933 before devoting herself 
primarily to marriage and family. 

Lange, an attractive and charismatic 
figure, was loved and mentored by men— 
older men in particular. Gordon can’t 
quite make up her mind whether to read 
those relationships through the prism 
of Lange’s longing for her father, Henry 
Nutzhorn, who essentially disappeared 
when she was twelve. That would be 
“easy, perhaps facile,” the biographer 
writes, while offering another, less con- 
vincing, hypothesis: “Her tastes and con- 
versation were becoming sophisticated, 
and possibly intimidating to men her 
own age.” In the end, Gordon herself 
succumbs, describing both of Lange’s 
husbands as father figures. 

In any case, Gordon uncovers new 
details about Nutzhorn’s desertion of his 
family, which was apparently triggered 
by acriminal indictment for his financial 
dealings. “My best guesses,” she writes, 
“are that Henry gambled with money he 
had embezzled, or with a client’s money, 
or enticed clients into scams, or entered 
seamy deals that clients offered him.” 
His wife, Joan Lange Nutzhorn, tried for 
years to make the fading marriage work, 
before finally divorcing him. 

Lange adopted her mother’s maiden 
name and moved from Hoboken, New 
Jersey, to San Francisco, where she es 
tablished a successful portrait photog- 
raphy business. In 1920, she married 
Maynard Dixon, an artist with a love of 
the desert West who was twenty years 
her senior. Theirs was a passionate and 
somewhat bohemian union, compli- 
cated by Dixon’s daughter from a previ- 


ous marriage, the demands of caring for 
their two sons, and his philandering. 

By contrast, Paul Schuster Taylor, 
who would become Lange’s second hus- 
band in 1935 and a lifelong collaborator, 
was “a stiff and slightly ponderous suit- 
and-tie professor of economics” at the 
University of California at Berkeley. Just 
as Dixon “introduced her to a world of 
art and nature,” Gordon writes, “so Paul 
taught Dorothea how to think critically 
and systematically about society, econ- 
omy, and the environment.” The two fell 
in love on the road: Lange would pho- 
tograph California farm workers while 
Taylor interviewed them. 

The onset of the Great Depression, 
as well as her travels with Dixon, had 
already coaxed Lange out of her studio, 
and she made some of her first great 
photos, of the homeless and the unem- 
ployed, during the early 1930s. But it was 
from 1935 to 1939, working mostly for 
the Farm Security Administration and 
partnering with Taylor and her pater- 
nalistic FSA boss, Roy Stryker, that she 
hit her photographic stride. 

Gordon provides fascinating details 
of Lange’s working methods. With an 
assistant driving, Lange would look out 
the car window until she saw something 
interesting, and then order a stop. Out- 
side the car, she would set up a tripod, 
often attracting children, who would, in 
turn, lead her to their parents. 

From Taylor, she had learned an in- 
terview technique that avoided direct, 
and possibly threatening, questions 
about the farm workers’ employment 
and living conditions—which were, in 
fact, the Fsa’s chief concern. “She would 
inquire instead about the routes they 
traveled, how their cars held up, chil- 
dren’s ages,” Gordon writes. “She might 
complain of the heat, ask for a drink 
of water, and then take a long time to 
drink it.” By the time she asked to take 
their pictures, explaining that they were 
meant to increase support for public aid 
and jobs, few subjects refused. The sala- 
ried Lange retained no copyright and 
never profited from these photographs— 
facts that helped allay later protests by 
Florence Thompson, the Native Ameri- 
can subject of Migrant Mother. 

The formal elegance of Lange’s pic- 
tures was no accident. She “turned to- 
ward the poor the same eye, the same 


flattering angles and easy-to-read com- 
position she had previously directed to 
the rich,” Gordon writes. The documen- 
tary tradition, allied with social real- 
ism, offered another, perhaps surpris- 
ing nudge toward idealism. “Like other 
1930s realists,” we’re told, “Lange en- 
nobled, monumentalized, even exalted 
working people.” The strong geometry 
and simplicity of her most famous com- 
positions probably owed something to 
modernist influences as well. 

Gordon raises the issue of authenticity 
in documentary photography, a subject 
with considerable contemporary rele- 
vance. In fact, documentary fidelity, at 
least in the 1930s, did not preclude either 
staging photographs or retouching them. 
Lange did both in her creation of Migrant 
Mother. Gordon is comfortable with these 
practices, suggesting that some artifice is 
not incompatible with accuracy. “Lange 
managed photographic scenes so as to 
expose truths not readily accessible,” she 
writes. But it’s hard to discern what the 
limits of such manipulation should be for 
photography with journalistic preten- 
sions. What if, for one poignant and cele- 
brated image, Lange had posed Japanese 
American children with their hands over 
their hearts instead of actually capturing 
them during the Pledge of Allegiance? 
Wouldn’t that change how we felt about 
the photo, and the photographer? 

Lange’s final two decades were rid- 
dled with illness: ulcers, aftereffects of 
the polio she struggled with as a child, 
and, ultimately, esophageal cancer. De- 
spite her ailments, she often accompa- 
nied Taylor abroad during the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, when he worked as an 
agrarian reform consultant. During this 
period, Gordon finds her work “enriched 
and diversified by new visual influences,” 
particularly from Asia, though not all 
critics agreed. 

Lange lived long enough to help put 
together a 1966 solo retrospective at New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, but not to 
see it. One imagines that if she were alive 
today, she might haunt hospital emer- 
gency rooms and free clinics, searching 
for beauty and purpose at the cutting 
edge of America’s failed promises. cur 


JULIA M. KLEIN is a cultural reporter and 
critic in Philadelphia and a csr contributing 
editor. 
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Columbia Journalism Review brings real-life insights about the complexities of 
the media world to your journalism and communications students. Published 
by Columbia University’s Graduate School of Journalism, CJR also brings 
practical advice and inspiration to help young reporters become better at their 
craft, like how to make their writing more precise and pertinent. No other 
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capable new journalists. 
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THE RESEARCH REPORT 


Mourning Becomes Electric 


BY MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND JULIA SONNEVEND 


FRAGMENTED. FEW WORDS ARE USED 
more often to describe the media en- 
vironment today. People disappear 
into their iPods, iPhones, BlackBerrys, 
Kindles, and laptops. They tweet, blog, 
Facebook, podcast, and wend their way 
through their favorite cultural and po- 
litical sites. In short, they manufacture 
their own media bubbles and seem to 
live in separate universes. 

Nonetheless, some iconic events win 
the attention of tens of millions of us. 
These events can be about celebration, trauma, or remembrance; joyful or tragic, 
they bring us together—at least for a few hours or a few days. 

Some of these events are about mourning. Michael Jackson’s memorial service 
gathered 31 million viewers in the U.S. alone and an estimated one billion viewers 
worldwide (although the press started to report on “the one-billion strong” before 
the funeral even happened). Global Web traffic was at least 19 percent above nor- 
mal; CNN.com alone reported 9.7 million live video streams, and live commenting 
was popular on social-networking sites, especially on Facebook, which partnered 
with cNnN for the event. 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy’s body traveled seventy miles from the Kennedy 
Compound in Hyannis Port to the John F. Kennedy Library in Boston so that people 
could pay him respect not only virtually but also in person. And the broadcast fu- 
neral mass was about bringing everybody together—with a particular emphasis on 
bipartisan collective mourning. Edward Kennedy Jr. famously mentioned that his 
father taught him “some of life’s harder lessons, such as how to like Republicans.” 

Walter Cronkite’s death ‘on July 17 may have been an occasion to memorialize 
the era of television as national hearth in the new age of fragmentation, but it was 
also testimony to the endurance of collective ritual in the age of micro-hearths. 
Although Cronkite’s funeral did not become a Michael Jackson-sized media event, 
his death evoked the collective remembrance of his iconic reporting, particularly 
on the Kennedy assassination, the Vietnam War, and the early hits and misses of 
the U.S. space program. 

“Till death do us join: media, mourning rituals and the sacred centre of the soci- 
ety,” a paper published in the January 2009 Media, Culture & Society, gives media- 


in this column, the authors 
cull current scholarly writing 
about journalism for fresh 
ideas. Suggestions for possible 
mention are welcome at 
theresearchreport@cjr.org 
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tized mourning rituals a Finnish context. 
The authors, Mervi Pantti (Amsterdam 
School of Communications Research) 
and Johanna Sumiala (Academy of Fin- 
land/University of Helsinki) examine 
the changing media representation of 
seven Finnish national tragedies from 
the 1950s to the 2000s based on news- 
reels and public-broadcast news. The 
events range from a fire at a home for 
children in 1954 to police murders in 
1997 and a bus accident in 2004. In the 
early examples, the media portrayed the 
mourners as a “passive mass,” while in 
the 1997 and 2004 tragedies, ordinary 
people became more active, bringing 
flowers to the accident site or visiting 
the scene to grieve. Journalists also have 
become more active during mourning 
rituals. Partly because of technological 
limitations, in the distant past, coverage 
was often limited to one steady cam- 
era shot and a single narrator. Now the 
media’s presentation of rituals is highly 
dramatized to heighten emotion. 

The authors rightly hold that there is 
an inherent similarity among the events 
they examine: “the essence of tragedy is 
human loss.” But there are differences, 
too. Mourning rituals function differ- 
ently for deaths caused by accidents (in 
which unanswerable questions and re- 
ligious solace are evoked) and murders 
(in which, additionally, the breach of 
basic community rules is lamented). The 
differences in the media presentation of 
these mourning rituals arise from both 
technological changes that enable tele- 
vision to cover stories more flexibly and 
from more angles, and cultural changes 
that have blurred the boundaries of pub- 
lic and private, opening up to the media 
activities once judged too intimate for 
the public gaze. 

The authors emphasize that media- 
tized religious and nonreligious mourn- 
ing rituals still have important cohesive 
roles for societies. Neither television nor 
God seem to have passed away in the 
Twitter era. Today’s media environment, 
fragmented as it is, remains a source of 
community, national, and even global 
solidarity. cur 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON teaches at 
Columbia’s Graduate School of Journalism. 
JULIA SONNEVEND is a Ph.D. student in 
Communications at Columbia. 
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The Lower Case 


Hunting for 10-year-olds Friends, family cheer as fried 
begins in Wisconsin Tuesday journalists return to the US 


(West Bend, WI) The Daily News 8/29/09 Hendersonville (NC) Times-News 8/6/09 


High school swimsuit ban applauded by coaches 


Greenwich (CT) Time 8/20/09 


Hooker named Lay Person 
of the Year 


Decomposing body 
found in cemetery ene 


DeKalb News Reporter Rita Hooker has received a major award from the Kiwanis Ciub of DeKalb 
At its regular meeting on Tuesday, July 21, Hooker was named the 2009 Lay Person of the Year by the 
Kiwanis Club. 


The Press of Atlantic City 6/30/09 (New Boston, TX) DeKalb News 7/30/09 


One of the most promising treatments for Bear behind breaks into 


colorectal cancer could be sitting in your 


medicine cabinet. Colorado homes 


USA Today 8/12/09 Milwaukee Journal Sentinel 8/19/09 


Government delays forcing 
airline passengers to suffer 


San Francisco Chronicle 8/15/09 


National Guard Giants beat writer 
shrinks recruits to get award at Hall 


(Pittsfield, MA) The Berkshire Eagle 9/3/09 San Francisco Chronicle 7/25/09 


CJR Offers a one-year subscription or gift subscription for items published in The Lower Case. Please send original clippings of print items (to cur, Journalism 
Building, 2950 Broadway, Columbia Univ., NY, NY 10027) or a link for Web items (to cjr@columbia.edu). Please include address, phone, and e-mail. 
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“Mind-stretching, eye- 
opening enlightenment. 
The best kind of 
enlightenment. I came 
with answers and left 
with questions.” 


MRS eel 
2006 Templeton-Cambridge Fellow 


“Between the rigid 
literalists and the ranting 
atheists, there is vast 
space for intellectual 
engagement over matters 
of science and faith— 

a space we explored daily 
during this stimulating 
and intense fellowship.” 


Sharon Schmickle, Minneapolis Star Tribune 


2007 Templeton-Cambridge Fellow 


“Tf there’s one intellectual topic 
that’s starting to blaze red hot, 
it is the relationship between 
science and religion.” 


Gregg Easterbrook, Atlantic Monthly 


The fellowship, funded by the John Templeton Foundation, 
enables ten print, broadcast, or online journalists to pursue 
an intensive two-month course of study in issues of science 
and religion. The program includes three weeks of seminars 
at the University of Cambridge in the U.K. featuring eminent 
authorities in the field. Fellows will be paid a stipend in 
addition to travel expenses to Cambridge. 


The fellowship seeks to promote a deeper understanding 
and a more informed public discussion of the interface of 
science and religion. Potential areas of study include Islam 
and science, neuroscience, cosmology, quantum uncertainty, 
multiverses, the New Atheism, and spirituality and health. 


Applicants must demonstrate an interest in the field, 
originality of thought displayed in previous writings, and a 
superior record of journalistic achievement. The awards 
are open to journalists with a minimum of three years’ 
experience, though priority will be given to mid-career 
and senior journalists. The fellowship program is looking 
for journalists who show promise of making a significant 
contribution to the public’s understanding of the complex 


issues in the field. 


The application deadline is Tuesday, December 15, 2009. 


For more information, or to apply for the fellowships, go to the 
website www.templeton-cambridge.org 
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